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ADVERTISEMENTS 


OTTARI 


INSTITUTION FOR THE OSTEOPATHIC CARE 
OF NON-COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


AN 


Efficiency is the slogan that has scrap- 
heaped millions of dollars worth of machinery. 
The manufacturer wants the quickest, — 

safest, best. and surest methods. fhe best for 
results is the cheapest in the end. 


Institutional care is scrap-heaping 
home care in many chronic conditions. 
Institutional care provides more elaborate 
equipment, constant supervision, instant ser- 
vice, change of chimate and change of 
environment. 


We are specializing in Institutional care 
at Ottari. We believe we are giving quicker, 
surer and better results now than we were 
ever able to give the same class of patients 
by home care. 


Maybe our experience can help you. Write 
us about your patient, and give us an oppor- 
tunity to serve you, your patient and our 
profession. 


Address: 


W. Banks Meacham, D.O. 
Physician-in-charge. 


OTTARI 
Asheville, N.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


HELP YOURSELF -- 
By Helping Others 


TO UNDERSTAND OSTEOPATHY. Give a copy of “Concerning Osteopathy” 
to each patient, especially new ones. Their interest is particularly keen. Most 
of them will read the book within a week—some within a day or two. They will 
loan the book to their friends. One-half the value of the first fee can profitably 
be spent in educating your patient as to what osteopathy is. 

Place bound copies in the hands of your friends. You have a large number 
of acquaintances who have never taken treatment, who have a more or less hazy 
conception of swhat osteopathy is. “Concerning Osteopathy” will hold their 
| attention until their ideas of osteopathy assume much more definite form. 

Place a copy in each public library in your city. It will find readers beyond 
your circle of acquaintance. 

Keep a copy on your reception room table. It will shorten the minutes of 
waiting and tell the story which you are too busy to tell. _ 

Give all who will an opportunity to read the book. In short—help yourself 
by helping others to understand osteopathy. 

Dr. Mercen C. Hurd, of Houghton, Mich., says of the book: “It fills a big 
gap in our literature.” 


Price delivered—Cloth $1.25; Paper $.75. 
Special prices in quantities. 


G. V. WEBSTER, D. O., 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 
MACON, MISSOURI 


The only institution of its kind inthe world. Dedicated to the CURE of Nervous and Mental Diseases. 
Address all communications to Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium, Macon, Missouri. 
A. G. HILDRETH, D. O., Superintendent. WALTER E. BAILEY, D. O., Ass't Sup’t. 
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and thus avoid substitution 
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Light,cool andcomfortable, 
provides the required sup- 
port, giving a gentle, firm 
Pressure where needed 
yet permitting full respira- 
tion, normal heart action 
and free play of the 
muscles. It lifts the weight 
of head and shoulders off 
the spine, and gradually 
corrects any deflection of 
the vertebrae. And it is 
| instantly adjustable at any 
| time, to meet improved 

conditions in the patient. 
Every Appliance is made 
to order according to 
measurements taken by 


we 
uarantee action. 


In Fairness to Everybody, Doctor, 
Read This Advertisement — 


RANKLY it is an advertisement. And perhaps you 
pride yourself on not reading advertisements. But 
you owe it to yourself and your patients to read this one. 

Won’t you be so liberal-minded as to believe that the state- 
ments we make about the Sheldon Spinal Appliance — and 
have been making for fourteen years past—might be true? 


Is it unreasonable to believe that there might be a 
more efficient method of treating spinal trouble than 
by the old, torturous methods of plaster, leather, steel, 
and other rigid jackets? 

Won't you be fair to yourself and to the little children, and to the men 
and women, who come to you from time to time because they think you 
know how to treat their spinal afflictions? Let us prove the truth 
about the Sheldon Spinal Appliance. Let us prove that you need the 
Sheldon Appliance in your practice just as much as we want you to have it. 

We will gladly send you the facts about this efficient Spinal 
Appliance, and our plan of co-operation with Physicians. 


lol 8th Street 


Philo Burt Mfg. Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Science of Healing by Adjustment 


A simple, non-technical explanation of Osteopathy. Authorized and 
published by the A. O. A. 


Just the thing to educate patients and inquirers. 


Chap. 1., The Evolution of the Healing Art. Chap. II., Osteopathy, the 
Science of Healing by Adjustment. Chap. III., Osteopathy, a Comparison. Chap. 
IV., Laboratory Proof of Osteopathic Theories. Chap. V., Osteopathy in Acute 
Diseases. Chap. VI., Osteopathy, How It Differs from Other Manual Methods. 
Chap. VII., Osteopathy in Diseases of Women. Chap. VIII., The Prophylactic 
Value of Osteopathy. Chap. IX., Osteopathic Education. Chap. X., Osteopathic 
Organizations and Publications. Chap. XI., The Present Legal Status of 
Osteopathy. 

Twelve Full Page Illustrations, most of them in two or more colors. 

Price: 60c., Paper Binding; 75c., Cloth. 


Send all orders to 
A. O. A., ORANGE, N. J. 


PLACE IN THE LIBRARY IN YOUR TOWN. 


Deep-seated Congestion Relieved through 
Superficial Reflexes; by inducing Artificial 
Hyperemia in the peripheral capillaries. 


That, in brief, is the therapeutic office of 


TRADE MARK 


which it accomplishes without irritation or abrasion (vesication)—but, on the 
other hand, promotes a healthy cell-growth. 


Antiphlogistine is an all-year-round prep- vesications from solar, vegetable or 
aration; usually applied hot, but fully insect sources. Athletic directors 
eficacious (as it comes from container) (Medical) know Antiphlogistine. 
in all cutaneous irritations, erythemas, 


Physician's should WRITE “Antiphlogistine” to AVOID “substitutes”. 
“There's only ONE Antiphlogistine” 


MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORIES 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


INTERNAL SECRETIONS 


—— AND THE 


PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE 


By Cuartes E. pg M. Sajous, M. D., LL. D. 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION. 


This “Monumental Work,” originally published in 1903, was the first book ever 
written on the subject; the first to point out a direct connection between the ductless 
glands and most diseases and also general therapeutics; the first to show that the 
ductless glands sustained tissue life and defended it; the first to show that by reason 
of these functions, the ductless glands furnished the key to rational therapeutics. 

Dr. Sajou’s teachings, based on collective research into all branches of science, 
personal experimentation and clinical observation, are steadily and increasingly being 
sustained independently by other investigators and clinicians. 

THE INTERNAL SECRETIONS ARE THUS SHOWN 

TO BE THE KEYSTONE OF ADVANCED MEDICINE. 

The Sixth Revised Edition Contains: 
1. The Functions of the Ductless Glands. 
2. The Diseases of the Ductless Glands. 
3. The Ductless Glands in Immunity. 
4. The Ductless Glands in Pharmacology. 
5. The Ductless Glands in the Pathology and Treatment of Genetal 

Diseases. 
Descriptive Circular Sent Upon Application to 


F. A. DAVIS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Instruments and Apparatus for the Irrigation Treatment 


Suggested and used by Dr. J. Deason, of A. T. Still Research Institute, Chicago 


OUTFIT COMPRISES: 
iil 
Se 1 Crystal Glass Reservoir Fountain 
> Syringein lacquered tin frame, 
capacity two litres, with large 
rubber bulb and tubing, fitted 
with a universal connecting 
tip ; Price $2.50 
1 Acorn{ ‘shaped Nasal Tip, alumi- 
num Price .50 
1 Improved Aural Suction Bell, 
_ glass with adjustable metal 


tube. ; Price 1.25 


1 Improved Eye Cup. oe. with 
return flow Price 1.00 


1 Post Palatal Tube, aud Price 1.00 
Outfit complete Price 6.25 
10% discount for cash with order 


SHARP & SMITH 
Manufacturers and Importers of High Grade 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
and HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 
155-157 N. MICHIGAN BLVD., 2 doors north of Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1844 Incorporated 1904 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


LISTERINE. 


LISTERINE has received the highest professional com- 
mendation as the most suitable antiseptic for daily employment 
in the care of the teeth. 


Clean teeth and sound mouth tissues are essential to the 
maintenance of good physical health. 


Disorders of digestion and grave forms of systemic disease, 
frequently arise from a septic condition of the gums. 


The daily use of insoluble, alkaline powder and paste denti- 
frices, harmfully affect the teeth and gums. 


The effect of the slightly stimulating boracic acid acidity 
of LISTERINE is antagonistic to microbic proliferation, and 
exerts a beneficial effect upon the fluids of the mouth. 


LISTERINE is very agreeable to use in matters of personal 
hygiene, and affords a ready method of exercising antiseptic precaution against 
infection in accidental wounds, scratches and abrasions. 


A pamphlet descriptive of the antiseptic solution, 
Listerine, containing mumerous suggestions for 
using it, may be had upon request. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
21st and Locust Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


INFANTILE DIARRHOEA 


Facts, and the experience of physicians have tested the effect of 
sugars in the etiology of INFANTILE DIARRHOEA. Barbier (Mala- 
dies de l’appareil digestif) has proved that dextrose, not cane sugar 
is the faulty variety. The error of feeding babies on dextrose is 
avoided by prescribing 
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MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


It contains no dextrose and is thus in line with recent scientific re- 
searches. It contains only the necessary proportion of carbohydrate, 
and its sugars undergo the minimum amount of fermentation in the 
alimentary tract of infants. 


Write today for Samples, Analysis, Feeding Charts in any language, 

also our 50-page book, “Baby's Welfare.” 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
“Leaders of Quality” 

Est. 1857 New York 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


C. A. Upton, D. O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

W* have reached a period when it is 

advisable to take an inventory of our 
affairs, to stand off and get a perspective, 
and it seems fitting that at the beginning 
of the convention proceedings, that a short 
summary be given of the work of the past 
year. We will, therefore, sketch briefly 
the performance of each Department, and 
outline the operations in such a way as to 
give you a general idea of the scope of 
our activities. This will serve as an intro- 
duction to the full reports which will be 
submitted later, and to which your earnest 
consideration is invited; this will enable 
you to judge of the status of our affairs, the 
faithfulness of your officers and committees 
and the efficiency of your organization. 

We might pause for a moment to reflect 
upon the fact that we witness this week 
several anniversaries : 

The anniversary of the formation of our 
Association which marks the end of nine- 
teen years steady and remarkable progress; 
the 87th anniversary of the birth of our 
beloved Dr. A. T. Still, adding another 
milestone to that most remarkable career; 
and the first anniversary of the outbreak of 
the European war, marking twelve months 
of calamity and horror—a conflict that has 
thrown a continent into chaos and upset 
the business of the world. 


Naturally we could not hope to escape 
the effect of the war on business condi- 
tions, and our plans laid at Philadelphia 
have been somewhat interfered with and 
we have been prevented from fully accom- 
plishing all that we hoped and planned for. 
In some instances we have had to curtail 
the work to meet the income, husbanding 
our resources, and paying attention to every 


detail, but pushing operations to the limit 
of business safety. 

Oneof our good members has aptly said 
that we are making osteopathic history very 
rapidly; that we are constantly in a maze 
of transitional development. This being so, 
it necessarily follows that while in many 
instances we can shape our course and 
create conditions, in other instances we must 
alter our course to meet new and unlooked 
for developments. I am of the opinion that 
your Trustees, in the main, have judged 
wisely and well under the varying circum- 
stances; how wisely and well it is left to 
you to be the final judges. 

At the Philadelphia meeting two new 
Bureaus were created, and while we could 
not look for great results the first year, 
the preliminary work has been quite satis- 
factory. We shall review these and the 
other departments of our activity briefly: 

Bureau of Clinics—This Bureau made 
a fair start, being handicapped somewhat 
by the protracted illness of the Chairman. 
The remaining two members later took over 
the work, are now conducting it, and have 
succeeded in getting the affairs in such 
shape that during the coming year much 
progress should be made. 

More than a half dozen clinics have been 
established in the East, and efforts are be- 
ing made to establish them in all cities of 
considerable size. 

A feature of the work is the establishing 
of small clinics in connection with churches ; 
the expense is light as the churches furnish 
the influence necessary to make a beginning. 
In this way, if the members will awake to 
the value of this work to the profession, it 
will be easy to establish clinics in every 
town, and help place osteopathy in a rec- 
ognized position in civic affairs. Here is a 
long neglected field which is just being 
cleared for cultivation; and it offers a great 
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opportunity for doing public service and 
securing legitimate publicity. The splendid 
success of the clinic established in New 
York City should serve to awaken the phy- 
‘sicians in other cities. 

Women’s Department of the Bureau of 
Public Health—Let it be understood that 
this great work was initiated by our women 
members, who recognized the need of gen- 
eral activity in this direction, and submitted 
the proposition to the Board at Philadel- 
phia. Immediately on the adoption of the 
resolution creating this Department, they 
organized and formulated plans for the 
work; and with the fortunate selection of 
a splendid Committee, with Dr. Josephine 
L. Peirce as Chairman, the Bureau has 
made remarkably good progress. 

A local chairman has been appointed in 
each State, whose duty it is to interest the 
State Association, and to organize the 
women physicians, with the object of carry- 
ing the work into the Women’s Clubs. In 
many States the women have organized a 
Women’s Department or Committee on 
Public Health. In some of the large cities 
local committees of like nature have been 
formed. The efforts of the Bureau have 
been directed to Baby Health Conferences, 
Children’s Clinics, Addresses before 
Women’s Clubs, Teachers’ Associations, 
Girls’ Clubs, ete. 

As the Chairman expresses it, the possi- 
bilities in this field are unlimited; and it is 
earnestly recommended that more of our 
women members interest themselves in the 
work and carry it into every city, taking 
advantage of this opportunity of forcing 
public recognition of osteopathy in all health 
movements. 

Statistical Bureau—This Bureau has 
been active along the lines laid out for it, 
but cannot do more than report progress. 
It seems to be handling a mass of detail 
which can hardly be comprehensively re- 
ported. 

Press Bureau—Probably no subject has 
given expression to such diverse opinions 
as publicity. What one person considers 
good another pronounces absolutely objec- 
tionable. To work out a scheme of pub- 
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August, 1915 
licity satisfying to all seems to be impos- 
sible. The Press Bureau work has given 
good satisfaction, and yet, while it has re- 
ceived much endorsement, the actual sup- 
port and financial backing from the mem- 
bers have been disappointing. 

Considering the apparent popularity of 
this Bureau for the year ending with the 
Philadelphia meeting, and the satisfaction 
manifested, we had good grounds for ex- 
pecting the support for the coming year to 
be greatly increased, and laid our plans ac- 
cordingly. It actually dropped to about 
one-half, as far as the number of members 
supporting it is concerned. 

You can readily appreciate that this Bu- 
reau is an expensive department, and to 
maintain it in full force throughout the 
year would take three times the contribu- 
tions we have received. As most of our 
newspaper publicity is secured in connec- 
tion with State meetings, it naturally fol- 
lows that it is good policy to curtail the ex- 
pense during the dull season and be sub- 
ject to full expense only during the busy 
season. In future this should be the policy. 

We are in just a little danger of going 
publicity mad, in connection with this news- 
paper advertising. All publicity is not 
good. Keep in mind that the newspapers 
want news, and by reason of the “journal- 
istic instinct” are prone to pick out the sen- 
sational at the expense of facts of real 
value, so that sober utterances are some- 
times corrupted into absurd statements. 

The genesis of real publicity is good 
goods. Our real lasting and porfitable ad- 
vertising is the good clinical results we se- 
cure. A large percentage of cures goes far 
beyond any advertised claims we make to 
the public. Osteopathy needs publicity, but 
the capable physician needs little advertis- 
ing. 

The amount and character of the pub- 
licity secured by the Bureau has averaged 
up very well, and there is great need of its 
continuance. In addition, every local and 
State Association should have its local 
Press Bureau, but let us at all times see to 
it that our publicity is dignified and in full 
keeping with the profession that we are 
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trying to dignify; and let us not indulge in 
the sensational to the slightest degree. 

Legislative Bureau—This Bureau has 
had a strenuous year, due to the legislative 
activity; over 200 bills being introduced, 
which in some way related to our practice. 
In addition, several osteopathic bills were 
introduced of which two osteopathic and 
two composite bills passed, and one osteo- 
pathic and one composite bill were defeated. 

A large part of the Bureau’s work has 
been in an advisory capacity, and supply- 
ing literature bearing on the various phases 
of legislation. As stated by Chairman Wil- 
lard, “the work of the Bureau has been 
to harmonize efforts; to have the work of 
each State help every other State; and thus 
serve as a clearing house for legislative 
problems.” 

The past year also witnessed the enact- 
ment of laws legalizing the practice of imi- 
tators of osteopathy; and when it is real- 
ized that thirty-six such bills were intro- 
duced, five of which became laws, it gives 
cause for reflection, remembering that these 
laws or proposed laws are designed to le- 
galize something already legalized; creat- 
ing an unique situation in the history of 
statutory regulations. 

It might be well for us to ask ourselves 
for the answer: if our laws are defective 
in failing to include an adequate or any 
definition of osteopathy ; if we or our boards 
are too passive; if we are too timid to as- 
sert what we are; if osteopathy is what 
we think it is, are we too timid to defend 
it; or if, from a mistaken sense of justice, 
and still smarting from our legislative bat- 
tles, we do not wish to put the other -fel- 
low in the same position we once occupied ; 
or are we to sit idle and drift into absorp- 
tion as our homeopathic friends did? __ 

All this is food for your earnest consid- 
eration. The importance of studying our 
legal status is apparent; for there is going 
to be great activity along new lines through- 
out the country—principally directed to- 
ward unifying and centralizing the regula- 
tion of examining boards generally. The 
trend is decidedly in that direction. We 
must find ourselves, and be prepared to 
say what we want. 
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Too often we have been opportunists, tak- 
ing what we could get. Sometimes we took 
what we only thought we could get. We 
must not be content to submit to what is 
called “legislative expediency,” but inspired 
by the great thing which we represent, fight 
for what we want and by right are entitled 
to. We.-are placed in the peculiar position 
of educating our students to meet drug- 
made laws and attempting to adjust the 
College curriculum to conform to legisla- 
tive expedient. As one of our big men has 
said: ‘We should make physicians by edu- 
cation, not by legislation.” 

Several new phases of legislation or med- 
ical regulation are developing. 

Strong sentiment has developed for the 
composite board, eliminating the examina- 
tion in therapeutics, in the belief that this 
will give us better legal and professional 
standing. ‘This warrants careful consider- 
ation; the Legislative Bureau is still of the 
opinion that the Independent Board gives 
us the best vehicle for osteopathic develop- 
ment. 

This is in line with the previous policy 
of the Association. But considering our 
educational development and the trend of 
legislation, we have now seriously to con- 
sider the advisability of radically altering 
our ideas to conform to new conditions. 

In any case, whatever legislation we wish 
to enact, let us be mindful of the welfare 
of the colleges, the new graduate, and the 
physician of other states who might desire 
admission under a reciprocity clause. And 
whatever differences we may have as to 
legislation, I believe that we are big and 
broad enough to do as we have always done, 
weigh and consider them calmly and ju- 
diciously and adjust them with justice to 
all concerned. 

Osteopathic Magazine—Up to the time 
that the Osteopathic Magazine was started, 
we had only one form of literature for the 
laity—the promotion kind. With magazines 
of that character the physician secured the 
attention of the prospective patient. There 
is a disposition to support only such litera- 
ture as brings patients, and such as offers 
some tangible, direct, financial return. 

If this is to be attributed to selfishness, it 
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is at least that form of selfishness which is 
the basis of the natural business instinct, 
without which we would be in a sorry state. 
But there was a broader aspect to the pub- 
licity question which we had been over- 
looking—our need as a profession of ad- 
dressing the people and discussing with 
them the wider problems with which os- 
teopathy is concerned; and of impressing 
them with the fact that osteopathy has a 
place in all health matters. We had neg- 
lected the civic and sociologic side of os- 
teopathy, and failed to make clear its place 
in such work. 

A study of this phase of the question 
leads to the realization of the splendid op- 
portunity we had to place osteopathy on a 
higher plane in the estimation of the pub- 
lic, and secure for us as a profession an 
increased respect. We had a greater mes- 
sage to proclaim and we lacked the medium. 
This resulted in the Osteopathic Magazine. 
I maintain that, though still in its infancy, 
we can make it one of our greatest and 
most valuable assets. Under Dr. Evans’ 
capable management we have in this mag- 
azine something clean, dignified and con- 
servative, which we need not hesitate to 
submit to the cultured reader. 


As Dr. Evans expresses it, “the Oste- 
opathic Magazine is designed to advance the 
interests of the profession in a collective 
capacity, and its message is the voice of the 
profession. The message of osteopathy to 
the lay world is fully as important as its 
message to the profession.” And this be- 
ing true, it is just as necessary for the 
Association to deliver that message. The 
business of the Association is to serve, and 
we have here a medium to render service to 
the maximum, in which we can put before 
the people the relation of osteopathy to all 
health matters, to impress them with the 
fact that we are as much concerned as 
other schools in matters of sanitation, school 
inspection, care of children, disease pre- 
vention, pure food, dietetics, free dispen- 
saries, research work, etc. 

A thorough campaign along this line is 
going to do much to compel recognition of 
osteopathy as a force in civic affairs, and 
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our participation will be sought after in- 
stead of being accepted on demand. We 
must get away from the idea that we shoul| 
conduct any department merely for profit. 
That feature is incidental, and if the mag- 
azine becomes a revenue producer, the sur- 
plus should be put back into the magazin 
for improvements. And we must remem- 
ber that we cannot compute the results of 
any department in dollars and cents. We 
can well afford to appropriate the small 
amount necessary to maintain the magazine 
until it is self-supporting. The expenditure 
will yield enormous benefits. It is expected 
within a short time to have the magazine 
entered in the mails under a_ provision 
which permits carrying advertisements. 
This, it is believed, insures that it will be 
self-supporting. 

This is the profession’s magazine for the 
public, and not the physician’s magazine 
for the layman. Keep that in mind. I beg 
you to earnestly and deliberately study this 
proposition, and to ask yourself, “are we 
alive to our civic responsibilities and duties, 


.and if so, how can we identify our pro- 


fession with the forces of society.” 

The Journal—I feel that there is no 
need to comment on the work of the depart- 
ment of Publication, since its work is laid 
before you each month, as our official pub- 
lication. The: JourNat speaks for itself. 
Its appearance and contents call for no crit- 
icism, but reflects great credit on its edi- 
torial and business management and on the 
Publication Committee. 


Educational Department—It has grown 
more apparent of late years that one of the 
great problems confronting the profession 
is the educational question; and with a full 
realization of this fact, your Trustees gave 
much care and time to the selection of a 
committee that could and would study our 
shortcomings and needs in this respect. 

This Committee has made a careful in- 
vestigation of our educational conditions, 
including an inspection of the colleges. This 
inspection was undertaken, as the inspector 
expresses it, “with an appreciation of the 
obligations the profession owes to the men 
and women, who, by their outlay in time, 
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money and talent, have founded and main- 
tained these institutions to their present ef- 
ficiency.” Indeed the work of the Com- 
mittee has been carried on with a full 
knowledge of the problems of the colleges, 
as well as their vital relation to the future 
of the profession. I believe that its report 
will visualize for you the path we must take 
that we may realize the ideals set for os- 
teopathy in the early days of our practice. 
It must be admitted that we have been 


' marking time somewhat, being too well sat- 


isfied with ourselves and resting on past 
achievements. But a new order of things 
is here, and I predict that with a wise con- 
ception of our duties and the will to per- 
form them, the militant osteopathic spirit 
will again be in evidence. 

I beg you to keep in mind, in considering 
the report of this Committee, that the inter- 
ests of the colleges and the profession are 
mutual. Their relations are interdependent. 
I am free to say that the colleges have prob- 
ably given more of loyalty than they have 
received. There must be a revival of sup- 
port from the man in the field—not for 
today and tomorrow, but for every day in 
the year. Let us keep together and we will 
develop together. I believe, however, that 
the signs are good; that we are getting 
closer to each other; reaching a position of 
clearer understanding and sympathy, and 
that there will be less of the element of 
impulse in our dealings, and more intensive 
interest for the colleges on the part of the 
physician, and more real concern for their 
welfare and progress. 


I wish to call your attention- especially 
to the recommendation for fundamental os- 
teopathic text books. The use of the ordi- 
nary medical texts, written as they are, 
from a viewpoint entirely foreign to our 
theory and practice, has long been a mill- 
stone about the neck. of the student and 
physician as well. We are sadly in need 
of standard texts, not only in anatomy and 
physiology, but other subjects, written with 
a consistent application of the osteopathic 
interpretation. 

This is a matter which must not be set 
aside with passing mention. We have long 
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recognized the need, and while we acknowl- 
edge the efforts that have been made in this 
direction, the time has now come for com- 
prehensive action. It is earnestly urged that 
before this meeting adjourns, plans be 
formed for starting this work this year. 

There has been some uneasiness over the 
trend toward the teaching of materia medica 
in some of the colleges, due to a misconcep- 
tion of the most vital problem affecting the 
future of our practice. There is no need 
of alarm and no danger to the basic prin- 
ciples on which the practice of osteopathy 
is founded. This problem will work itself 
out slowly but surely to our advantage. In 
the meantime, in our demands of the col- 
leges, let us be thoughtful, considerate and 
conservative. 

The real demand we must make, is that 
their graduates shall be on a par or plus- 
par with the graduates of other schools, so 
that to the public the term, “osteopathic 
education,” will come to mean the highest 
form of medical education. With a full 
four-year course and a co-related oste- 
opathic curriculum, together with faculties 
composed entirely of instructors imbued 
with the osteopathic spirit, this demand can 
be realized. 

I feel unequal to the task of fittingly ex- 
pressing our appreciation to these Commit- 
tees for the splendid accomplishments of 
the past year. Their names should be en- 
graved in large letters in our records, that 
they may not be overlooked when our early 
history is written. 


We have been fortunate in the past year 
and in previous years, in electing members 
to our various offices who have been close 
to the heart of osteopathy. They have 
served you faithfully and well. We are 
soon to choose the leaders for the coming 
year. Let us do it thoughtfully, and with 
a full realization that the duties assigned 
to them will call for sacrifices of their time, 
and must be performed with a sense of 
obligation to the profession. In return for 
this service give them your loyal support, 
and see to it that they are permitted to 
exercise their best judgment in the con- 
duct of our affairs, without hindrance or 
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destructive criticism, and let their activi- 
ties be spurred on by your appreciation and 
encouragement. 

What this Association needs above all 
things is workers. It is hungry for them; 
and when you find men and women willing, 
for the sake of it, to work—not for honors, 
but simply to serve, hold to them. They 


are a precious asset; for from their efforts - 


comes the success of the Association—the 


source of our progress and the keeper of 


our professional conscience. 

It is with a feeling of some gratification 
and confidence that I assure you, that de- 
spite some misgivings which may have been 
created in your minds, your Association has 
never been on a sounder basis, nor better 
organized, nor more capable of meeting our 
constantly increasing problems, than at the 
present time. 

N. Y. Lire Bi. 


DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF THE 
SPINAL CORD* 
J. Ivan Durvr, D. O., 
Philadelphia. 

CORRECT diagnosis of any spinal- 

cord disease is impossible unless it is 
based on an accurate knowledge of the func- 
tions of the spinal cord and its several divi- 
sions and tracts. Physiologically speaking, 
this prolongation of the brain has two func- 
tions. It controls directly the various parts 
of the body with which it communicates by 
means of its pairs of nerves; and it con- 
ducts impulses to and from the brain. 

All of the symptoms of spinal-cord dis- 
ease can be referred to a disturbance of one 
or the other of these functions; and, by ref- 
erence to the area whose function is thus 


Epitor’s NoreE—This is the first of a series of 
articles, the object of which will be to readily 
connect up for the student the pathology and 
seat of the disturbance and its nature, whether 
functional or organic, from the examination of 
the objective symptoms of the case. To the 
more recent graduate who has received thorough 
training along these lines the matter presented 
in these articles may be more in the nature of a 
review; but to many of the graduates of ten 
or more years ago it is believed these articles 
will be very helpful. Subsequent articles will be 
appropriately illustrated. A careful study of the 
series is urged. 
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demonstrated to be impaired, its pathological 
significance may be determined. It is the 
purpose of these articles to correlate the 
pathology and symptomatology of spinal- 
cord diseases in such manner that their path- 
ological localization and the combination of 
symptoms will make it possible to correctly 
diagnose them. For this purpose each of 
the symptoms that may arise in disease of 
this region will be discussed in detail and its 
origin will be outlined. 

Symptoms of Spinal-Cord Diseases 

In disease of the spinal cord there may 
occur paralysis, disturbance of the reflexes, 
defective control of the sphincters, sensory 
defects, gait and postural symptoms, ataxia, 
trophic changes and pain. The clinical sig- 
nificance of these symptoms lies in their 
combination; the pathological significance 
in their character. 


Paralysis—By this term we mean im- 
pairment of or total loss of muscular power. 
Paralysis may affect all of the muscular 
mechanism of an entire half of the body, or 
of one extremity, or of a group of muscles, 
or of one muscle. It may be caused by an 
interference with the transmission of im- 
pulses from the motor cells in the cortex 
cerebri to the motor cells in the spinal cord; 
or it may be caused by a disease affecting 
the neurones situated in the anterior horn of 
the gray matter of the spinal cord. In the 
first case there is a disturbance of that func- 
tion of the spinal cord by virtue of which it 
transmits impulses from the brain. In the 
second case the cord’s function of directly 
controlling those regions with which it 
communicates by means of its pairs of 
nerves is affected. 

Two forms of paralysis, therefore, may 
be noted in spinal-cord disease, and these 
are quite separate and distinct one from 
the other, both in their pathology and in 
their clinical manifestation. In one the 
lesion affects the cortico-spinal mechanism, 
or so-called upper motor neurone. In the 
other it affects the spino-muscular mechan- 
ism, or lower motor neurone. 


Cortico-Spinal Paralysis—The cortico- 
spinal mechanism is so called because of the 
location of its neurores and the termination 
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of its axones. The motor neurones of the 
brain send their axones downward from the 
cortex cerebri through the brain (the brain 
path will be outlined later), and through 
the pyramids of the medulla. Here a partial 
decussation occurs, most of the axones of 
one side passing into the opposite lateral 
pyramidal tracts of the spinal cord, and the 
remainder passing directly downward into 
the anterior median column. As these ax- 
ones pass downward they terminate at var- 
ious levels by arborizing around the motor 
cells in the anterior horn of the gray mat- 
ter of the spinal cord. In their course they 
also give off fine branches at right angles 
to their course which terminate in the same 
manner. Each segment of the spinal cord 
marks the termination of some of these ax- 
ones so that these two tracts (the lateral 
pyramidal and the anterior median) become 
smaller at each successive lower level, the 
latter presenting only a few fibers in the 
dorsal region and the former retaining some 
fibers that. extend to the last spinal segment. 
Over the nurones of this path impulses orig- 
inating in the cortex of the brain may be 
distributed to several segments of the spinal 
cord, and thus influence the action of sev- 
eral of the spino-muscular neurones. 

By physiologic law the separate axones of 
these tracts are dependent upon the cerebral 
cortical neurones, of which they are pro- 
cesses, for their nutrition. If the cortical 
neurones be destroyed or if the axone be 
separated anywhere along its course it will 
degenerate to its terminal arborization. 
Lesion in these may occur, therefore, from a 


disease of the brain, as in appoplexy, or, 


from transverse lesion of the cord. 

The function of these tracts is to convey 
impulses of action from the motor cortex 
of the brain to the motor neurones situated 
in the spinal cord segments, and to. control 
the reflex action of these segments. It is 
over these tracts that impulses of voluntary 
movement are transmitted, and by virtue of 
them that the inhibitation of ordinarily in- 
voluntary acts occurs. 

Because of its function, then, a paralysis 
due to disease of the cortico-spinal motor 
mechanism will have the following charac- 
teristics: 
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It will be partial and not total. 

It will be widely and evenly distrib- 
uted. A whole group of muscles, or all 
of the muscles of an extremity, or the 
corresponding groups of muscles on the 
two sides will be affected; and all will 
be impaired about equally. 

There will be found stiffness in the 
muscles, so that movement is slow and 
difficult, and passive movement is re- 
sisted (Spasticity). 

The tone of the muscles is increased 
and they are hypersensitive to pressure 
or other mechanical irritation (Exag- 
gerated Reflexes). 

The muscles do not atrophy and there 
is a tendency to edema. 

This type of paralysis is found in all 
forms of cerebral disease and is then usually 
unilateral (hemiplegia) upon the side of the 
body opposite to that side of the brain in 
which the lesion occurs. It is seen upon 
both sides of the body below the level of the 
lesion (paraplegia) in such conditions as 
primary lateral sclerosis, syphilitic para- 
plegia, transverse lesion of the cord in 
Pott’s disease, from transverse myelitis, by 
hemorrhage, by tumors, and from softening 
due to thrombosis and embolism. If there be 
a transverse lesion of the cervical region of 
the cord the arms will be included in the 
paraplegia. Because of the increased tone, 
or the state of tonic spasm into which the 
muscles are thrown, this type of paralysis 
is commonly called Spastic Paralysis. 

Spino-muscular Paralysis—The spino- 
muscular mechanism, or lower motor neu- 
rone, is so called because its neurones lie 
in the anterior horn of the gray matter of 
the spinal cord and its axones terminate in 
the musculature of the regions with which 
it communicates. “These neurones are for 
the most part collected into groups and by 
far the larger number of groups are found 
in the cervical and lumbar enlargements of 
the spinal cord.. The number of groups 
varies in different segments, and they have 
a varying longitudinal extent, so that while 
some groups are limited to a single segment 
others extend through several segments. 
Each of these groups controls a single mus- 
cle or group of muscles which act simul- 
taneously. Some muscles are represented in 
two or three segments while others are rep- 
resented in one only.”—Starr. 
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It is the function of this mechanism to 
produce muscular movement in response to 
sensory impulses received from the periph- 
ery through the segment in which its neu- 
rone lies, and also to carry impulses of mo- 
tion or action which are transmitted to it 
from the cortico-spinal mechanism or upper 
motor neurone. By virtue of its first named 
function all parts of the body are under 


constant automatic supervision of the seg- 
ment of the spinal cord with which they are 
in communication, and by virtue of the sec- 
ond named function this automatic segmen- 
tal supervision by the spinal cord (which is 
called reflex action) is under the control of 
the voluntary brain impulses. 

When there is a lesion that affects the 
passage of impulses over the cortico-spinal 
pathways, then the cerebral supervision of 
the automatic segmental spinal functions is 
impaired or destroyed. And this fact ac- 
counts for many of the symptoms outlined 
above, notably, the partial paralysis, the in- 
creased tone (spasticity), the stiffness, the 
tendency to edema, the sensitiveness to me- 
chanical irritation (exaggerated reflexes). 
On the other hand, when any condition 
affects the neurones in the anterior horn of 
the gray matter of the spinal cord, or when 
any condition or process affects the nutrition 
of their axones, all motor communication 
from the spinal cord is either impaired or 
cut off. Impulses of movement cannot be 
initiated or transmitted in response to per- 
ipheral sensory stimuli, nor can motor im- 
pulses from the cortical centers be trans- 
mitted. Therefore, a different set of symp- 
toms arises in such a paralysis. 

The paralysis is complete at the out- 
set, and the affected muscles recover very 
slowly, if at all. 

It is unevenly distributed, because of 
the fact that different segments of the 
cord have different groups of axones for 
the control of various muscles. A whole 
extremity may be affected, but not as a 
rule. Usually a few muscles here and 
there are affected, while others retain 
their control; or, if all of the muscles 
are paralyzed at first some regain their 
power to greater extent than others. 

The affected part is never stiff. It is 
lax, and the limb hangs helpless, yields to 
gravity, and the joints are reflexed. Be- 
cause of the laxity of the joints and the 
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flabby condition of the muscles this type 
is usually termed flaccid paralysis. 

The muscles are flabby and they have 
lost their tone. 

They do not contract on pressure or 
by other mechanical irritation. (Dimin- 
ished or lost reflex.) 

Atrophy makes its appearance early and 
develops rapidly. 


The circulation in the affected part is 


always impaired. It becomes blue and 
cold and frequently covered by a clammy 
perspiration. 

This type of paralysis is typically repre- 
sented in such diseases as neuritis, anterior 
poliomyelitis (acute and chronic), amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis, syringomyelia when 
it involves the anterior horns, myelitis, tu- 
mors and hemorrhages within the cord, and 
in softening of the cord due to thrombosis 
or embolism. 

It is due to the facts mentioned above 
relative to the distribution of the groups of 
neurones in the spinal segments, that we 
find the special forms of spino-muscular 
paralysis which are commonly noted. “Ifa 
lesion be limited to one segment it will par- 
alyze completely the two or three muscles 
which are represented by motor neurones 
in that segment only, and it will paralyze 
partially other muscles which are repre- 
sented not only in that segment, but also in 
adjacent segments.” So in infantile par- 
alysis we find the upper arm type, the lower 
arm type, the thigh type, the leg type, and 
the foot type. 

It is also to be remembered that while a 
lesion of the axones of the spino-muscular 
mechanism will produce a paralysis it will 
necessarily be much more limited in extent 
than one which affects the neurones. After 
their exit from the spinal cord the axones 
divide up into nerves, and the muscles which 
are paralyzed from lesion of a single nerve 
are different from the muscles which are 
paralyzed from a lesion of the spinal seg- 
ment. Thus, while a muscle may be par- 
alyzed due to lesion to the nerve which sup- 
plies it, if the segment or segments of the 
spinal cord from which the nerve has its 
origin be affected by lesion, other muscles 
which are not supplied by this nerve will a!so 
be paralyzed. The deltoid muscle is fre- 
quently paralyzed from lesion of the cir- 
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cumflex nerve alone, but never alone from 
lesion of the cord. 

Spasmodic Contractures—These are in- 
voluntary and are found existing in many 
forms of spinal-cord disease. They differ 
in character according to whether the par- 
alysis is spastic or flaccid. In cortico-spinal 
paralysis, where excessive segmental motor 
action is permitted by virtue of the dis- 
turbed inhibiting function of the upper 
motor neurone element, they take the form 
of spontaneous cramps or tremblings, and 
are due to the alternate contractions of two 
sets of opposing muscles. These are usually 
followed by an extensor spasm, and the ex- 
tremity is stiffened and violently shaken. 
Such a symptom is always pathognomonic 
of a cortico-spinal lesion uncomplicated, 
such spasm being impossible if the spino- 
inuscular mechanism is not intact. 

Fibrillary twitchings, on the other hand, 
are usually found in connection with spino- 
muscular lesions, and are commonly noted 
in anterior poliomyelitis and in syringo- 
myelia. Individual fibers of the muscles 
contract alternately, producing a wave-like 
motion which occurs in the muscle itself. 
Not enough fibers are involved to produce a 
contraction of the muscle as a’ whole. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF DR. STILL 
Cart P. McConneE LL, D. O., 
Chicago 
(Third Paper) 

Dr. Still’s Philosophy* 

To know all of a bone in its entirety would 
close both ends of an eternity—A. T. Still. 
N the previous paper, the Science of Os- 

teopathy, we have seen that the mechan- 
stic principle rules supreme. Now we shall 


*In preparing this section of the Teachings of 
Or. Still we make no claim to any special phil- 
‘sophical knowledge upon our part. We have 
heen simply an interested reader of the philo- 
ophical systems of several of the philosophers. 
t is evident that no system is perfect. In pre- 
enting Dr. Still’s philosophy as we interpret 
. and which after all may not be exact in all 
cetails and conclusions, our purpose has been 
» seek the underlying principles upon which 
'e bases his thought. 
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see that the teleological underlies the me- 
chanical. We should be exceedingly careful 
that we keep the science of osteopathy and 
a philosophy of life separate, for there is a 
vast difference between the two; although 
in the teachings of Dr. Still there is a dis- 
tinct continuity. Then there is a distinction 
between a philosophy of life and the phil- 
osophy of osteopathy. Philosophy is de- 
fined as the love of wisdom, and which in- 
duces a search and explanation of the 
knowledge of phenomena. The knowledge 
obtained is explained by, and resolved into, 
causes and reasons, powers and laws. All 
of this may be set forth into a system or 
theory. 

To get somewhere near the genesis of 
Dr. Still’s intellectual force, as it is applied 
to both his science and philosophy, we 
should remember it is primarily the dissat- 
isfaction with existing knowledge and a con- 
sequent attempt to approach a correct solu- 
tion of mechanical problems that is really 
the key to his life work. It is difficult to 
appreciate the haziness and the shadowy 
condition of medical etiology of even five 
or six decades ago. There were a few 
good clinical observers and some experi- 
mental work of the first order, but medi- 
cal knowledge generally was extremely cha- 
otic or nebulous as compared with the sci- 
ences of today. We are too apt to overlook 
this and read the present spirit of activity 
and conciseness into the interpretation of 
even the recent past. This holds true for 
all history. Although there were several 
unusually clever physician-scientists clear 
back in the early centuries of the Christian 
era; still owing to lack of the printing press 
and ready communication much of the 
knowledge was isolated, and except with a 
few the scientific spirit was not dominant. 
Besides there was neither the national nor 
the world’s organizations which have 
within recent years made the scientific 
world a unit. 

Another feature or condition should not 
be overlooked, which has meant so much to. 
modern work in the scientific and philo- 
sophic fields: From Plato and Aristotle 
and other Greek thinkers down to the writ- 
ings of Bacon, the metaphysical method was 
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dominant in science. The physical or ex- 
perimental method in contrast to the meta- 
physical was partially outlined by Bacon, 
although prior to his writings masters like 
Leonardo, Copernicus, Galileo, and Des- 
cartes instigated the new and present scien- 
tific movement. We should recall there was 
a fairly sharp dividing line here between 
the idealistic and the realistic methods, still, 
as is even the case at the present time, the 
physics and the metaphysics were not kept 
distinctly separate. From this period down 
to recent times there has been more or less 
conflict upon broad lines between speculative 
philosophy and the ‘natural sciences. The 
various phases of this conflict, as every 
one knows, is distinguished by many of the 
world’s greatest thinkers, the phases and 
ramifications is a matter of common history. 
Still without calling attention to the origin 
of present methods one loses an important 
point, the perspective, in the study of Dr. 
Still's philosophy. 

In order to get the proper perspective and 
setting of Dr. Still’s ideas we believe it will 
fully repay the student to note the essential 
features of the thoughts of the early Greeks, 
of Descartes, Copernicus and Galileo, of 
Hobbes, Locke and Hume, of Kant and 
Goethe, of Fichte and Hegel, of Darwin, 
Spencer and Huxley, to mention just a few, 
and the leading men of recent and present 
times. We believe we are not overdrawing 
the point, nor is it savoring of pedantry or 
exaggeration to say that in the thought of 
Dr. Still we have a living work that ranks 
among the first class of any age. We firmly 
believe that when the proper time comes 
for a true summing up of the actual work 
and thought of this great man his position 
as a truly great and original thinker will 
be second to none. We mean a work that 
ranks as the living truth in its application to 
suffering humanity. Frankly, in addition 
to the practical application of a thought, we 
have great admiration for a well thought 
out philosophical system, one that is founded 
upon reality; beyond this there is bound to 
be fictitious elements however logical they 
may seem to be, for they necessarily in- 
volve a universal principle. Just as soon 
as one enters the abstract universal it must 
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be speculative, or of an ideal construction, 
for there is nothing in experience to make 
comparison ; it must be reasoning of an en- 
tirely different order—a reasoning not based 
upon experience. In Dr. Still’s work it is 
the basis of reality, of experience, and sound 
psychology backed by experimental evidence 
and observation of the highest and greatest 
importance that makes his science so valu- 
able. From this he has induced the rudi- 
ments of a philosophy in harmony and con- 
tinuity with reality, which, we believe, will 
rank among the most reasonable systems 
when further evidence is discovered and 
the whole logically worked out. 

Then another thought arises, upon broad 
but converging lines, that we are gradually 
organizing our forces and actually entering 
an Age of Enlightenment. This period is 


already upon us, but the adjustment comes’ 


here and there almost abruptly—for indeed 
education is but a process of adjustment. 
Civilization in the past (as undoubtedly true 
of the present) passed through certain pe- 
riods of aggrandizement, which when it 
reached certain conditions collapsed through 
the weakness of man made organizations 
with a consequence that readjustment by 
the people upon more basic lines ensued. 
This is broadly true in all fields of activity. 
Institutionalism is a necessity for the time 
being, but after serving definite purposes 
reorganization becomes imperative. Gov- 
ernment by the people finally actualizes as a 
fact. This process is also noticeable in the- 
ology and the healing art. As we know 
more of the laws of Nature traditional au- 
thority is razed from its artificial position. 
An Age of Enlightenment is characterized 
by the independent thinking of the public. 
The expert or authority is no more a demi- 
god, but instead is valued at his true worth. 
From the age of the mythological gods, 
through the historical period, down to the 
present time an actual freedom has gradu- 
ally evolved as shown in our understanding 
and teaching of the laws of Nature. This 
is specially revealed by our present com- 
paratively clear knowledge as to the divid- 
ing line between physics and metaphysics. 
The discovery of the principles of oste- 
opathy is no small factor in the development 
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of present day medicine. Santayana says: 
“To the ancients order in nature meant in- 
telligence. No doubt with us this same 
order is sublime.” Still we should remem- 
ber that scientific advance gives great ac- 
quaintance with nature, not necessarily in- 
sight, although a distinct step toward free- 
dom is made whenever a law is discovered. 

But to appreciate the work of Dr. Still 
we should in addition understand some- 
thing of his spiritual and mental make-up. 
His love of truth, a deep spiritual insight 
into the workings of nature of which phys- 
ical form is but an outward manifestation, 
and courage are the leading spiritual and 
mental attributes of Dr. Still as we see it. 
From these has arisen a more reverential 
attitude toward the Maker of the universe, 
an unlimited love for his fellow man, and a 
freedom of purpose that is his most real 
and precious possession. An intense love 
for Nature in its broadest interpretation 
is a fundamental source for his sacred re- 
gard for humanity. To him man as God’s 
masterpiece and exemplifying attributes of 
Divinity it is but natural and logical, in 
view of his training, that alleviation of suf- 
fering humanity would be his first thought. 
To reveal the laws of nature, and above all 
to make a practical application, undoubtedly 
has been his determined purpose. He real- 
izes that the part and parcel of nature can 
only be a portion of the Grand Scheme; that 
if our experiences can be interpreted aright, 
that is, if we have a correct method, they 
will clearly point the way to greater truths ; 
and that only in this way can a partial in- 
sight into the soul of things be attained. 
Thus it is clearly seen that only by an un- 
derstanding of the world about us, of the 
common happenings, through the sense ex- 
perience acted upon by the process of rea- 
soning, can first the sensible world, the ob- 
jective, be appreciated; this is the physico- 
chemical side of life, the naturalistic, bat 
beyond this, to him, is an ideal constructive 
side that directly leads to Purpose or De- 
sign, and that markedly qualifies his atti- 
tude toward Nature to the distinctive char- 
acteristic of Reverence. Hence Nature to 
him is Divine. God is not outside of the 
world, but as an “influence or energy per- 
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meating the universe as an essential feature 
of it and as present in every detail and 
part of it.” 

Coupled with his clear observation and 
perception there is an unusually keen un- 
derstanding—an understanding that grasps 
the-very essence or the soul of things. The 
transcendental is of a mystical order—an 
order that divines a spiritual unity, a Uni- 
versal Mind, out of pluralism. His charac- 
ter is mirrored in his face and physical 
make-up. His tendency is to affirm, exem- 
plified by his stature, benevolent features, 
piercing eyes, a most wonderfully full fore- 
head, Roman nose, and a not too determined 
jaw. Associated: with his noble soul there 
is readily seen and appreciated a spiritual- 
istic insight into the mysteries of life that 
is vouchsafed few individuals; and with it 
all there is fun, wit, humor and poetical 
flight. One can not escape the conviction 
that he is in the presence of an unusually 
strong, independent and original thinker. 
But we should ever remember that the driv- 
ing will of Dr. Still’s intellectual personality 
is his constant desire to relieve suffering 
humanity. His life work has really been 
heroic—a duty to which is added idealism. 
Like Plato and Columbus he is a discoverer. 
His route has been that of empirical science, 
of perception. 

Brought up after the orthodox fashion, 
theologically and traditionally, in both re- 
ligion and medicine, Dr. Still in his early 
life no doubt reflected the teachings of his 
time and environment. But given an ana- 
lytical mind beyond the average, he was con- 
stantly prying into the “why” of the mys- 
teries of nature, seeking possible first prin- 
ciples, and above all attempting to make his 
discoveries practical; and naturally down to 
the present this temperamental attitude 
dominates the working of his mind. The 
unfolding and developing of his mental at- 
tributes has been both consistent and per- 
sistent. However, no doubt, it has required 
distinct crises in his life to give the added 
impetus necessary in order to eliminate il- 
lusion and approach reality. The schism 
in the church of which he was in such close 
relation, the civil war in which he took an 
active part, the frightful calamity that over- 
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took his own flesh and blood, and finally 
the social ostracism that pursued him for 
a number of years were happenings of no 
small order. Given a distinctive religious 
temperament, not necessarily theological, 
but a temperament of a distinctively spiri- 
tual appreciation in contrast to naturalism 
and agnosticism, it is most significant that 
unusual events in his life history acted as a 
spur to his mental operations. While most 
men would have resigned themselves to 
Fate or decided inactivity, he rose supreme, 
trained on, and tackled the life problem 
anew. Herein he attained freedom. There 
has been no bowing “before the inevitable 
in oriental subjection,” or any struggling 
for private happiness or temporal desire, but 
instead the burning “with passion for eter- 
nal things—this is emancipation.” 

Thus his conquering of Fate has been the 
key to his religion. This requires the at- 
tributes of genius. 

Throughout all of his utterances it is 
readily appreciated that dogma and creed 
are absolutely foreign to his mental make- 
up, except only in so far as they may sym- 
bolize some underlying principle; his men- 
tal horizon extends far beyond these man- 
made rules and laws. Such to him is not 
only abhorrent but irreligious, for they en- 
compass the living and sacred truths of life. 
The calamity within his own family taught 
him the evident uselessness of certain med- 
ical practices. He became convinced that 
there must not only be far different and 
better methods to treat the physical ailing 
but that Divinity was misunderstood. At 
any rate to accept and continue the useless, 
although time-honored, remedial agencies 
was anything but scientific and, conjoined 
with this to say that such failures are “in- 
evitable” and in accord with an all-watching 
Providence, does not square with reason. 
Right here, undoubtedly, is the point where 
in his life both conventionality in practice 
and orthodoxy in religion received their 
first severe jolt. Not but that convention- 
ality has certain traditional truths to sup- 
port it, but rather that the forces it repre- 
sents may easily get into a cul de sac; and 
not but that orthodoxy in its original spir- 
itual teaching constitutes one of the greatest 
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advances in all history, but instead some of 
the interpretation as practised to the letter 
is absurdity. 

Dr. Still writes: “In my grief the 
thought came to me that instead of asking 
God to bless the means being used, it were 
far better to search for the right means.” 
A little later he “realized for the first time 
that the word God meant perfection in every 
particular. Previous to that He was imper- 
fection, all but a little, and that the imper- 
fection could be filled by drugs. I saw that 
ignorance and drugs were contradictory to 
every principle of philosophy as a healing 
principle, the so-called science of medicine 
being a principle without a foundation.” 


His Perception of Life 


How does Dr. Still perceive or view life? 
His philosophy arose from a gradual reali- 
zation that man is God’s masterpiece; that 
to a certain extent God is man and man is 
God; that every part as well as the whole 
exemplifies perfection in so far as its func- 
tions and duties, its nature, are concerned; 
and that with and beyond all this, embracing 
‘all nature, is unity in plurality. This de- 
velops the belief of mystic transcendental- 
ism. But we should ever recall that it is 
the world of experience, the scientific test 
of experimental data, that is the starting 
point, and proves the value of scientific os- 
teopathy. Candidly, beyond all of this is 
metaphysical speculation, although the con- 
tinuity as we shall see may appear a logi- 
cal and reasonable one. We should not con- 
fuse subjective ideality and objective reality. 

‘Human life is eternal. The burden of 
proof rests with the negation. Dr. Still 
says: 

Life enters the forest of flesh as man. It 
carries constructing wisdom and ability. * * * 
He did not come as a living germ, but as man. 
* * * He borrowed timber from the maternal 
forest and bore all the burdens of the required 
labor in building the house in which he lives. 
If he partakes of the nature of the universe. 
then, by that quality, he has constructiveness 
to perfection as a natural quality of his ani- 
mal perfection. * * * All requirements are 
known and are well finished with perfect skill 
throughout. All parts fit to suit all other parts. 
he qualifying and preparing each atom cf mat- 
ter to the greatest gauge of purity of each kind, 
with forms to suit each atom, previous to being 
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placed in its required position to harmonize with 
all other atoms entering into the form of bone 
or muscle. 


The foregoing seems to imply the theory 
of “special creation.” Dr. Still’s training 
in the orthodox religion would account for 
this viewpoint, but still it does not seem 
probably that one who relegates scientific 
dogma to oblivion and who apparently ab- 
hores religious dogma and creed would 
countenance the theory unless supported by, 
to him, evident facts. We have not far to 
go to discover the germ of his thought. His 
scientific experience has taught him that 
the human mechanism is not only complete 
but perfect, for he finds every principle for 
growth and development and repair con- 
tained within the organism. When the con- 
dition of disorder or disease arises within 
the organism the principle of self-sufficiency 
is competent to meet all emergencies; it is 
simply awaiting the opportunity or impetus 
through the law of adjustment in order to 
actualize the principle. Beyond this he 
claims that we neither know nor can know 
anything ; this is the great unknown and un- 
knowable mystery. He made his epoch- 
making discoveries during the “century of 
science,” and it is certain he was well aware 
of the experimental progress of physics, 
chemistry and astronomy; indeed, the sci- 
ence of osteopathy is based upon the exper- 
imental evidence of physics and chemistry 
as they pertain to the bodily tissues. But 
it is by the experimental study of zoology, 
botany and physiology, the biological sci- 
ences, that the “philosophy of uncritical vi- 
talism” received its severe criticism; this 
gave rise to the modern development-of the 
evolution theory. We believe Dr. Still 
shows his greatness by ignoring this specu- 
lative idea; not but that there is something 
to organic evolution (Dr. Still recognizes 
a certain truth to it, as we shall see, in his 
ideas of mental development and immortal- 
ity) but instead to carry out its logical the- 
ory into the distant past and into the infi- 
nite future leads to absurdity.* Dr. Still 
accepts the actual, the real, the physics of 
the present ; the metaphysics, the philosophy 
of the real, troubles him but little. He is 
an ardent believer in naturalism, that is, 
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recognizing natural law in all the phenomena 
observed, and in positivism, that is using a 
method of strict observation and experi- 
ment. But in the study of the biological 
sciences it is readily seen and appreciated 
that evolutionism, to him, is of compara- 
tively slight importance, for the good and 
sufficient practical reason that the body rep- 
resents perfection. At the same time we do 
not believe that Dr. Still’s philosophy is a 
“cut and dried” one. There are certain im- 
mutable laws that he bases his scientific 
thought upon; he believes they are depend- 
able, for through many years of experiment 
and observation he has never found them 
to disappoint him in any crisis. To this day 
he is constantly endeavoring to push the 


confines of knowledge beyond present lim-: 


itations. He finds that the progress of phil- 
osophy is dependent upon the progress of 
the sciences. It is not abstraction that spe- 
cially interests him, rather it is the world 
as it actually is, the world of the perceiver ; 
still not to the point of romanticism, for he 
believes in verifying his assertions, even 
though he may develop afterwards his ideas 
to the extent of an abstract system. 


This is shown in his statements that truth 
is absolute and unvariable. His philosophy 
is a science of the world, “a world not made 
by man, a world whose general nature is 
fixed and determined regardless of human 
history.” Thus he would be termed an ob- 
jectivist or intellectualist instead of a prag- 
matist or subjectivist. His philosophy is 
wrapped up in and dependent upon science. 
This carries out the pluralistic idea, for sci- 


‘entific information and method is its de- 


pendency. All of his work and thought is 
based upon knowledge that is precise and 


*For a readable discussion of the pros and 
cons we would suggest three or four recent 
works: Russell, “Scientific Method of Philoso- 
phy;” More, “The Limitations of Science;” 
Conklin, “Heredity and Environment;” Parker, 
“Biology and Social Problems ;” Johnstone, “The 
Philosophy of Biology ;”’ Chamberlain, “Imman- 
uel Kant,” Vol. Il. Chamberlain emphasizes the 
point that evolutionism can mean nothing more 
than something from nothing, and really hinges 
upon the theory of spontaneous creation. Note 
quotations from More and Russell in Technique 
Department for September. 
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verifiable. However like the monist he has 
satisfied himself of the unity of the world, 
still he did not start out with that convic- 
tion. Hence his absolutism is obtained 
quite the reverse to that of the monist. 
(The attitude of many men of science is 
that of agnostic monism.) @wing to this 
unity of thought combined with a religious 
temperament, no doubt, has led to a certain 


pantheism. 

Let us examine the inception of this view- 
point a little more closely psychologically. 
As we saw in the paper on the Development 
of Osteopathy, Dr. Still possesses extraor- 
dinarily keen sense organs; he experiences 
and observes things clearly and distinctly. 
No doubt this is due partly, to his inheri- 
tance and partly to the environment of fron- 
tier life. In an unusual and definite sense 
he is a child of Nature; traditional influence 
and so-termed artificiality has had compara- 
tively little influence upon him; in other 
words he is extraordinarily original. His 
native ability has had the opportunity to 
become developed, and particularly so when 
through travail he had the intellectuality 
to “find himself” and thus rapidly to crys- 
tallize his personality. But this should not 
be mistaken for the essence of the thing 
in itself, it simply largely represents the 
means to an end; it has been the road that 
aided in developing certain characteristics. 
His “bent” is distinctly scientific; observa- 
tion, experiment, analysis, correlation of 
facts in his workshop method. The value 
of a fact lies with its interpretation and the 
use made of it. This is the key, as we see 
it, to his dominant characteristic. Asso- 
ciated with this scientific temperament is a 
fairly strong religious temperament. The 
latter, of course, accounts for his insight 
into the spiritual, the soul, of things. Thus 
he is temperamentally divorced from the 
materialistic viewpoint. Then it is observed 
that facts and not theories enthrall him, for 
he is distinctly a man of action. 

Modern psychology is in general agree- 
ment that sensory processes are funda- 
mental to knowledge. Sensation, says 
James, gives us mere “acquaintance with 
objects,” whereas perception gives us 


permeation of mysticism and_ spiritualist ° 
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“knowledge about” them. Thus, without 
doubt, the keener one’s senses are and the 
more distinctly one can perceive, the more 
likelihood one will possess a clearer compre- 
hension of things with a resultant truer {dea. 
The expression of consciousness is the re- 
sult of the psychological unity, which is 
founded upon the physiological unity of the 
nervous system. Naturally, inheritance and 
training are underlying factors to a sense 
acquaintance and perception. “If,” says 
Angell, “sensation is properly described, 
after a common fashion, as the process in 
which the mind and the world of matter 
first come together, perception may be de- 
scribed as the point in which the past and 
the present come together for the creation 
of a new object.” We recall these ele- 
mentary points for we believe they assist 
us in understanding Dr. Still’s viewpoint 
of life. Perception should not be confused 
with memory, imagination, reasoning, etc., 
which are other “conscious concomitants of 
certain brain processes.” We shall pres- 
ently see how this agrees with Dr. Still’s 
psychological ideas.* 

Personality, which to a marked degree is 
inherent and more or less based upon the 
entire organism, is the basis, to a large ex- 
tent, of one’s philosophy. To get the most 
out of life the personality, the individuality, 
must be developed... There are various ways 
by which this development may be attained, 
but perception, experience, is the starting 
point of thinking. There is no thought’ 
without perception (“perception makes up 
the whole object of potential experience”— 
Kant), and no one can perceive unless he 
can form ideas. Naturally development of 
ideas depend much upon the method of per- 
ception. It has always been the processes 
of nature that is of greatest interest to Dr. 


*Dr. Still is a natural philosopher. Like cer- 
tain of the Greeks he has been able to disclose 
the immediate, and from this pass on to per- 
manent forms. “To reduce phenomena to con- 
stant elements, as similar and simple as_possi- 
ble, and to conceive their union and separation 
to obey constant laws, is what a natural philo- 
sopher will inevitably do so soon as his interest 
is not merely to utter. experience but to under- 
stand it.” Santayana, “The Life of Reason,” 
Vol. 
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Still. His method of inquiry and compari- 
son, dependent upon keen organs of sense 
and clear observation, readily leads to com- 
prehension and ends with ideas. Science’s 
confession of faith is “outside of expe- 
rience no evidence of truth is to be found.” 
Dr, Still says: “I quote no authorities but 
God (the laws of nature) and experience.” 
Like Descartes he casts aside everything but 
that which can be proven by experience. 
and like all great scientists he may speculate 
metaphysically, still he never loses sight of 
the underlying practicalness of experi- 
mental data and observation. This, again, 
we emphasize is what has given osteopathy 
its eternal value. Nature is portrayed not 
by working from the whole to the parts 
(instance Goethe), but the direct opposite; 
that is, such is Dr. Still’s method. The os- 
teopathic idea, as we saw in the first paper, 
was not blazoned forth full-fledged, but it 
came about as first perception in a certain 
few experiences, next comprehension, and 
finally the idea. This portrayal, this intui- 
tion, exactly accords with the culminating 
point in Kant’s-Critique of Pure Reason, 
“all human recognition begins with percep- 
tion, leads thence to comprehension, and 
ends with ideas.” 

We have no desire to read into the sci- 
ence and philosophy of osteopathy some- 
thing that has never existed. But in order 
to appreciate the mind of Dr. Still it is 
quite necessary to analyze some of the fac- 
tors that determine his viewpoint. « Oste- 
opathy, we fully believe, is one of the great 
discoveries of the ages and it required the 
thought of a true perceiver to discover it. 
“There is no perception without thought. 
A great seer must also be a greater thinker.” 
Dr. Still’s eye is receptive, his power of ob- 
servation extraordinary, and therefore he is 
creative. “In the consideration of nature 
experience arms us with the rule and the 
source from which truth springs.” Look- 
ing upon ideas as experience is not what 
Dr. Still has done. Undoubtedly, instinc- 
tively or otherwise he realizes that to draw 


‘ideas from experience is the only road to 


independent thought. No doubt with in- 
vestigators of the first order imagination 
plays an important role, but as a rule they 
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are level-headed enough to keep speculation 
in the background and label it as such. The 
intellectual exercise will serve some purpose 
so long as it is properly evaluated. 

His idea of osteopathy came to him like 
a flash, but based first upon experience, 
thence comprehension and finally idea. This 
was his “burst of sunshine.” And like his 
understanding and realization of individu- 
ality, of personality, of freedom, it required 
some observation of nature, experimental 
data, in order for it to “belong to those 
experiences which like a flash of lightning 
reveal the higher sense of being, setting free 
the individual out of that most cramping of 
bonds—routine.” Herein is a most signifi- 
cant lesson in our technique work. “True 


wisdom can never be imparted: the most: 


that can be done is to lead up to it.” It is 
pre-eminently the verities of nature that Dr. 
Still perceives ; upon this, and this alone, has 
been builded the science of osteopathy. 
Wordsworth says: 


To the solid ground 
Of nature trusts the mind which builds for aye. 


Dr. Still writes: 


To satisfy the mind of a philosopher who is 
capable of knowing the truth, you must come 
at him outside of the limits of conjecture, and 
address him only with self-evident facts. 

We often speak of truth, We say “great 
truths,” and use many other qualifying expres- 
sions. But no one truth is greater than any 
other truth. Each has a sphere of usefulness 
peculiar to itself. Thus we should treat with 
respect and reverence alk truths, great and small. 
A truth is the complete work of Nature, which 
can only be demonstrated by the vital principle 
belonging to that class of truths. Each truth or 
division, as we see it, can only be made known 
to us by the self-evident fact which this truth 
is able to demonstrate by its action. 

If we take man as the object on which to base 
the beginning, we find the association of many ele- 
ments, which differ in kind to suit the purpose for 
which they were designed. To us they act; to us 
they are wisely formed and located for the pur- 
pose for which they were designed: . Through 
our five senses we deal with the material body. 
It has action. That we observe by vision, which 
connects the mind to reason. High above the 
five senses on the subject of cause or causes 
of action, is motion. By the testimony of the 
witness, the mind is in a manner by which it 
can reason on solidity and size. By smell, taste, 
and sound we make other connections between 
the chambers of reason and the object we desire 
to reason upon; and thus we get the foundation 
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on which all five witnesses are arrayed to the 
superior principle, which is mind. 


Bodily Perfection 


Now, as Dr. Still’s experiences multiplied 
in which he pleases to term osteopathy, it is 
easily seen why he does not lean to one or 
the other opposite tendencies termed Ma- 
terialism and Vitalism, for he both sees the 
body and feels the soul. The experience 
from the material or mechanical side must 
be applied to vital phenomena, or the vital 
character as exemplified in self-repair to the 
extent of perfection reveals what may be 
termed physico-chemical phenomena. Thus 
his unity of the universe is not deduced 
from the abstract ideas of Monism, whether 
of Hegel, Ostwald or Mach, for examples ; 
but instead through his immediate expe- 
rience to a Pluralism and thence unity. Bod- 
ily perfection, we shall see, is the pivot 
round which his philosophy revolves. 


Still, we should carefully note how Dr. 
Still interprets “Perfection.” Perfection to 
him does not mean a static order of the uni- 
verse wherein every detail is passively pres- 
ent ; this would mean impotence. But in the 
action of life the potentiality of eternal 
truth is manifested or actualized; it is in 
accordance with the demands of Order that 
relations are marshalled out of an apparent 
chaos, as we immediately see it, that estab- 
lishes self-sufficiency. Dr. Still deliberately 
steps outside of experience, although this 
has led him up to that point, when he pro- 
claims that Universal Mind, or God, is the 
essence of perfection and such is expressed 
by the immutable laws; this, the laws, as we 
interpret it, is the expression of Absolute 
Wisdom. Man comes as man with con- 
structive properties and attributes of God. 
The physical expressions of nature are the 
husks or vehicle wherein the Mind of Wis- 
dom is actualized. By virtue of the Divine 
Essence not only every part but the whole 
is a Design complete within itself. Thus 
environment and various adapting influences 
can establish only a changeful sequence. 
The purpose of the Great Architect is to use 
these designs, each complete in itself, as a 
laboratory whereby the individuality of the 
being may further develop his particular 
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combination of attributes of the Universal 
Mind. Hence his philosophy combines a 
special creation theory, a pantheistic ten- 
dence, and a Universal Wisdom. The at- 
tributes of man are part and parcel of God’s, 
all of which are expressed in strict accord- 
ance with inexorable law: Finding through 
experience that man is complete and per- 
fect, containing all the attributes of growth 
and repair, it is but natural to proclaim that 
he is God’s masterpiece and that Design and 
Necessity are inherent qualities established 
with the advent of the mind of man at the 
time of his physical construction. It is 
man’s physical body that is perfect, not his 
mind ; the latter is only partially perfect, and 
in so far as it can manifest itself and de- 
velop through the bodily structures. Thus 
by this dualistic idea the mind of man is 
still striving for perfection through the 
power of Reason. So-termed free will is 
a fact to Dr. Still, as well as immortality is. 
The design and perfection of the physical 
body, and the gradual developing of the 
mind, as well as analogous reasoning from 


‘the physical laws of continuity and conser- 


vation, would imply immortality. 

Thus it is needless to say that Dr. Still 
is a believer in Animism, that there is a 
soul or spirit outside of matter and which 
principle, when united with the material, 
acts as a guide or control of the body. Par- 
allelism as an all-sufficient principle or 
method appeals neither to his experiences 
nor spiritual tendencies. The developing 
principle of the soul or spirit is what he 
sees back of all nature. Life to him is per- 
sonal, an individualized principle of nature. 
He writes: 

If life in man has been formed to suit the 
size and duties of the being, if life has a living 
and separate personage, then we should be gov- 
erned by such reasons as would give it the 
greatest chance to go on. with its labors in the 
bodies of man and beast. We know by expe- 
rience that a spark of fire will start the princi- 
ples of powder into motion, which, were it not 
stimulated by the positive principles of Father 
Nature, which finds this germ lying quietly in 
the womb of space, would be silently inactive 
for all ages, without being able to move or help 
itself, save for the motor principle of life given 
by the Father of all motion. 


Following his idea of an individualized 
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principle of nature he further foreshadows 
his animistic concept : 

Right here we should ask the question, Is ac- 
tion produced by electricity put in motion, or is 
it the active principle that comes as spiritual 
man? If the latter, it is useless to try or hope 
to know what life is in its minutiae. , 

In these two sentences we have the es- 
sence of his philosophy. In the following is 
the gist of his science of osteopathy: 

But we do know that life can only display its 
natural forces by the visible action of the forms 
its produces. If we inspect man as a machine, 
we find a complete building, a machine that courts 
inspection and criticism. It demands a full ex- 
ploration of all its parts, with their uses. Then 
the mind is asked to find the connection between 
the physical and the spiritual. By Nature you 
can reason that the powers of life are arranged 
to suit its system of motion. If life is an in- 
dividualized personage, as we might express that 
mysterious something, it must have definite ar- 
rangements by which it can be united and act 
with matter. Then we should acquaint ourselves 
with the arrangements of those natural connec- 
tions, the one or many, in all parts of the com- 
pleted being. As motion is the first and only 
evidence of life, by this thought we are con- 
ducted to the machinery through which life 
works to accomplish the results as witnesses in 
“motion.” 

If the brain be that division in which force 
is generated or stored, you must at all hazards 
acquaint yourself with the structure of this ma- 
chine; trace the connections from the brain to 
the heart, from the heart to lungs, and other 
organs that can be acted upon by the brain, 
whose duty may be to construct the fleshy and 
bony parts of the body. Trace these connec- 
tions from the brain to the chemical laboratories, 
and note the results as they unite and prepare 
blood and other fluids that are used in the econ- 
omy of this vital, self-constructing and self-mov- 
ing wonder, known as man, wherein life and 
matter unite and express their friendly relation 
one with the other. While this relation exists 
we have the living man only, expressing’ and 
proving the relation that can exist between life 
and matter, from the lowest living atom to the 
greatest worlds. They can only express form 
and action by this law. Harmony only dwells 
where obstructions do not exist. 


In the foregoing paragraph Dr. Still sets 
forth, we believe, irrefutable facts, based 
upon many years of experience, of supreme 
importance. Now note the practical inter- 
pretation ; this is always of first considera- 
tion to him: 

The osteopath finds here the field in which 


he can dwell forever. His duties as a philoso- 
pher admonish him that life and matter can be 


united, and that that union cannot continue with 
any hindrance to free and absolute motion. 
Therefore his duty is to keep away from the 
track all that will hinder the complete passage 
of the forces of the nervqus system, that by that 
power the blood may be delivered and adjusted 
to keep the system in a normal condition. Here 
is your duty. Do it well, if you wish to suc- 
ceed. 

Thus is the osteopath led up to a suc- 
cessful interpretation, appreciation and 
practical usefulness of osteopathic philos- 
ophy and science; it rests with him to make 
the application. No wonder, then, that we 
find Dr. Still proclaiming and practising the 
great principle of individuality; and coeval 
with this principle, for the two go hand in 
hand, the practical perfection of nature’s 
laws. Nothing succeeds like success, in 
his practice, to further instill these thoughts, 
and thus to him they become a living reality. 
To him they are true, for they succeed and 
develop and progress pragmatically, and 
later to have a universal application. To 
him, the scientific test has rested upon the 
data of sense experience. This is the true 
scientific test, and removes the scientific side 
from the field of metaphysical speculation. 
This came by piecemeal, and required many 
years to satisfy his analytical mind; but by 
repeated tests he finds it has a universal ap- 
plication. This scientific phase of oste- 
opathy, the mechanics of the body, was well 
proven clinically. 

With many discoverers, most probably, 
this mechanistic phase of life would be the 
starting point of a materialistic pantheism. 
But we should recall, paralleled with this 
great discovery, is one of the principle of 
individuality. It is difficult to reconcile the 
two under the theory of naturalism. Thus 
the natural outcome is not a materialist pan- 
theism like Spinoza’s, but instead the spir- 
itual pantheism of St. Paul, Wordsworth 
and Shelley. This allows for individuality, 
for personality, for human liberty. 

In the next section of this paper we will 
draw the dividing line between science and 
philosophy a little more sharply. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized, even at the ex- 
pense of repetition, that Dr. Still has a very 
keen appreciation of the distinction. He 
does not always clearly separate the two in 
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his writings, although anyone who. has had 
the privilege of more than a casual acquaint- 
ance with him knows full well his, attitude 
in this regard. He so clearly sees Order 
and Design back of the bodily mechanics, 
and for sufficient reason, that it is no won- 
der that philosophic speculation enthralls 
him. One who is enabled to correlate ap- 
parently diverse facts and so cogently ac- 
tualize them into a living and real and um- 
versal practice must needs be endowed with 
a vivid imagination. And still imagination, 
in the usual understanding, does not give 
justice to this faculty; for this clear-sight- 
edness has been more than vindicated by 
subsequent scientific experiments; for ex- 
amples, note the circulation of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid, the so-called defensive fer- 
ments, the facts of immunology, not to men- 
tion his mechanical conception of the body. 
One is reminded of some of the scientific 
conclusions of Albertus Magnus, Roger 
Bacon and Thomas Aquinas that were not 
substantiated until centuries later. And 
still we would not call a number of these 
ideas metaphysical, but simply scientific 
forecasts. The very practice of osteopathy 
has been based upon underlying principles 
not only clearly adumbrated but even an- 
ticipated by Dr. Still. The art has preceded 
science, but what potentialities the science 
contains! It requires genius to be vouch- 
safed the glimpse. 


A philosopher has said: 


The body’s actual relations on which health 
depends are infinitely complex and immensely 
extended. They sweep the whole material uni- 
verse and are intertwined most closely with all 
social and passionate forces, with their incalcu- 
lable mechanical springs. * * * Mechanical 
processes are not like mathematical relations, be- 
cause they happen. What they express the form 
of is flux, not a truth or an ideal necessity. The 
situation may, therefore, always be new, though 
produced from the preceding situation by rules 
which are invariable, since the preceding situa- 
tion was itself novel. * * * Still we feel that 
mechanism rules the world, although a cosmos 
must lie underneath. If a principle is efficacious 
it is to that extent mechanical. For to be effi- 
cacious a principle must apply necessarily and 
proportionately ; it must assure us that where the 
factors are the same as on a previous occasion 
the quotient will be the same also. 


We are using these sentences because 
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they are so well expressed. It is mechanics 
as a science and as it is applied to the bod- 
ily. structure that gives the scientific value 


osteopathy.’ But: when the mechanical 


theory of Nature, the theory which is basic 
to Naturalism, is treated as science then we 
pass at once from physics to metaphysics. 
Consequently we must keep the natural 
sciences and Naturalism distinct. Both 
Naturalism and Materialism are metaphys- 
This pitfall we are certain Dr. Still 
has avoided. Although he has built up, to 
a certain extent, an abstract system, still he 
does not hesitate to label it as such. The 
weaving of a philosophy based upon oste- 
opathic science, especially in view of its his- 
torical development, is to be expected; but 
in no sense does it invalidate or modify in 
the slightest its practicalness or application. 
Newton in his Principia kept aloof from 
metaphysical speculation, but this was not 
true later on. But as we have seen the 
Naturalism of a Loeb or the Materialism 
of a Biichner has no appeal to Dr. Still. 
His Unknowable does not have a material 
aspect. 

Of the deep waters of philosophy we are 
not sufficiently versed to carry on the ar- 
gument even if this was thy place to pro- 
duce it. We are simply attempting to point 
out some of the principal features of Dr. 
Still’s line of thought. There cannot be 
much doubt that his thought to a certain 
extent is similar to the argument of final 
causes, or physico-theological argument, as 
presented by Bousset, Janet, and others sev- 
eral decades ago. “All order, that is all 
proportion between means and ends sup- 
poses an intelligent cause.” To Dr. Still it 
would seem that the principle necessitates 
an intention, a will; that finality belongs to 
nature but still there is a cause anterior and 
exterior to nature; that it can only be com- 
prehended by its relation to a transcendent 
terminus; and thus the final reason is be- 
yond our grasp. Herein he parts company 
with the idea of unconscious finality as ex- 
pressed in the pantheistic thought of Schel- 
ling and Hegel. 

As we gather the threads of Dr. Still’s 
reasoning it seems to us his viewpoint of 
reality would be similar to the following: 
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That the world, while it has no existence ex- 
cept in the mind of God, is known by us only 
in so far as we have experience of the same 
kind as that of God, though it has been created 
by God and owes to him its continued existence, 
is yet independent and individual, living as it 
does a single self-active life, which is impervious 
even to God ‘himself. Freedom and moral re- 
sponsibility are, therefore, it is contended, shown 
to be inseparable from the self-consciousness of 
man, while yet no violence is done to the re- 
ality of God. The universe, in a word, is com- 
posed of finite minds and the omniscient mind 
of God. (From Watson, “The Interpretation of 
Religious Experience.” Vol. II.) 

We are reminded somewhat of Leib- 
nitz’s idea that the “souls are copies of God, 
little divinities in their own departments; 
man’s reason is like God’s reason in kind, 
though differing from it in degree; God 
could not express his nature in finite forms 
without limitation and impediment.” There 
is a pre-established-harmony between soul 
and body. ‘Then “ideas and truths are innate 
as tendencies, as natural potentialities, not 
as actions, although these potencies are al- 
ways accompanied by certain, often insensi- 
ble, actions, which respond to them.” But 
it is probable sense-experience renders us 
conscious of the principles ; “our senses fur- 
nish the occasion of our perceiving them, 
but they do not produce or create them.” 
Then, also, another feature should not be 
overlooked, namely, his individualism, as we 
have previously mentioned. Dr. Still’s uni- 
verse is a rational system, in which cause 
precedes effect, but still his metaphysics 
enters the realm of the spiritualistic for the 
principles of knowledge are immanent in 
the mind. He attained the human value of 
individualism, as we have seen, not by logic 
derived from his later conception ‘of the 
universe, but by most vivid experience. 
Thus like Leibnitz’s idea, but from a dif- 
ferent source, he finds “a teleological ex- 
planation for the existence of the indi- 
vidual ; the individual is the goal of the di- 
vine creative will, and must therefore, be 
contained in the world-ground from the 
very beginning.” Dr. Still tells us man is 
God’s masterpiece. 


Still there is a reaction against rational- 
ism and idealism. Dr. Still would not de- 
stroy the freedom of the individual. Hu- 
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man values must have room. The natural- 
scientific mechanism and objective idealism 
is too apt to degenerate human life to a mere 
side issue. It should be kept in view that 
such methods are mere explanations, and 
after all do not sufficiently accentuate the 
dynamic character of reality.* 

It is evident the treatment of these prob- 
lems, that is the nature and method of treat- 
ment, will vary with the character and ex- 
tent of knowledge of the individual, and also 
with his personality; this is very noticeable 
in a study of the history of philosophy. If 
“happiness consists in the opportunity to 
express whatever is best in us, and above all 
to find utterance for whatever is individual” 
Dr. Still has certainly achieved happiness 
as vouchsafed to few. 

(To be continued.) 


14 W. WASHINGTON 


*To the interested reader a study of the pres 
ent day philosophers will prove a corrective. 
One can derive both pleasure and profit in such 
readable works as those of Lotze, Eucken, 
Miinsterberg, James, Bergson, Dewey, Russell, 
Schiller, Royce, and from the scientific side the 
late work of More, “The Limitations of Science.” 


THE PORTLAND MEETING 


A SHORT RUNNING STORY OF THE TRIP WEST 
AND THE MEETING 

This annual gathering furnished that part 
of the profession living east of the Divide 
a rare opportunity to see the wonders of 
our country. Not a few availed themselves 
of the opportunity; the final attendance at 
the meeting from the eastern and central 


‘sections of the country proved to be better 


than was anticipated several weeks previous. 
True, not enough could agree on the spe- 
cial train, many, including all of the off- 
cers.and trustees, finding it necessary to go 
in advance, to make the special train fea- 
ture a success; but two or more special cars 
over the Chicago Great Western and the 
Great Northern were well filled and formed 
a congenial party. Many of us were called 
West by other conventions earlier and by 
different routes, and the representation out- 
side of the Coast States was perhaps as 
large as could have been anticipated. If 
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anything the representation from some of 
the Coast States was disappointing. 

Members of the profession and their 
friends who have not yet taken this trip 
should take it yet, if possible. The natural 
wonders of the country must be seen or even 
a vague impression of them is impossible. 
The great cities of the Coast, the wonderful 
development in arts and sciences as demon- 
strated in the Expositions, all give one a 
sense of satisfaction that he is an American, 
and to see it all inspires his resolution to 
become more interested in his country and 
bear his share of its awakening to its great 
possibilities. 

Of the railroads West, so far as the 


writer was able to observe them, the Cana- . 


dian Pacific is a model from which the Am- 
erican lines might learn much. ‘The satis- 
faction of travel on the latter is consider- 
ably interfered with by the meagre service 
at every point, due apparently to not pro- 
viding sufficient help to handle the vast 
crowds. Inthe Far West almost every train 
runs in several sections, some reported al- 
most as high as twenty-five sections of one 
train of ten or more cars each; but the 
dining car provisions as well as facilities 
for selling tickets and caring for hand bag- 
gage are inadequate to say the least. 

The Exposition—From this it will be 
understood that at present the West Coast 
is receiving its full share of tourists, and as 
far as could be judged the Expositions were 
well patronized. The Exposition at San 
Francisco is in many respects a marvel, the 
exhibit feature in many of the buildings be- 
ing of the highest character. But apart 
from this, the architecture, coloring and ar- 
rangement of the buildings and particularly 
the lighting system, at once call for the ad- 
miration and astonishment of the beholder. 
The wonderful resources of this country, as 
well as the point to which the useful and 
beautiful have been developed, is an in- 
spiration to witness which will do any man 
or woman good who loves his country and 
respects his fellows. 

As might be expected, the foreign ex- 
hibits were few and scant. France alone 
among the great nations of Europe had an 
exhibit which was really representative of 
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her art and progress. Many of the other 
nations had contemplated more extensive 
exhibits, which had been cut off by the 
death grip in which they are engaged. The 
trip should by all means include the beauti- 
ful little Exposition at San Diego, from 
which a quick trip to Old Mexico is an at- 
tractive feature. 

An Attractive City—Portland is an at- 


. tractive city. Its beautiful drives, eleva- 


tions, views of mountains and rivers, splen- 
did homes, lovely flowers, all impress and 
charm the visitor. Its osteopathic popula- 
tion proved themselves charming hosts. No- 
where had arrangements ever been studied 
and worked out more carefully. Known 
needs and the unexpected which might hap- 
pen had alike been provided for, and the 
faithful committee heads and their assist- 
ants gave up every minute of that week to 
the success of the meeting. Truly, it was 
a satisfaction to the officers and trustees 
of the national organization to find such in- 
dustry and such intelligent attention to de- 
tail on every hand. Each of these commit- 
tee heads deserves to be mentioned here, 
but no doubt every member of each com- 
mittee was equally faithful and deserving, 
and a list of the whole is not available. 
The Multnomah is well adapted to the hold- 
ing of a convention of this size, and the 
hotel management through trained efficiency 
and courtesy placed every guest under ob- 
ligation to it. 

Health Sunday—The Health Sunday ex- 
ercises were a favorable augur for the suc- 
cessful meeting which was to follow. In no 
city had pulpits been so freely proffered, 
and perhaps nowhere so satisfactorily filled, 
as by a dozen or more members of the pro- 
fession who spoke to large congregations 
twice on that day. Never mind who initi- 
ated it, it is an excellent idea, that physicians 


talk to lay people in their places of wor-, 


ship about matters in which church people 
and churches as organizations should be 
concerned. The salvation of the world and 
the health of the world are not strange or 
antithetical propositions, and the appeal 


that at least one of the speakers made that 


the church building which’ is used about 
two hours on one day of the week and 
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locked up tight the other six is hardly do- 
ing enough good in the world to exempt it 
from taxation. He urged that there should 
be a clinic in connection with each of these 
places of meeting, where the neighborhood 
poor and the poor of the congregation could 
be cared for, and the church get its share 
of credit for doing every phase of work for 
its needy. 

Public Health Meeting—The meeting 
held Monday night, in the Baker Opera 
House, which, by the way, was filled to its 
capacity, was one of the features of the 
meeting, and in future should be a feature 
of every meeting. A former governor of 
the state presided and lent dignity and 
prestige to the objects for which the meet- 
ing was held. Drs. R. K. Smith, Boston; 
A. G. Hildreth, Macon, Mo.; J. Ivan Dufur, 
Philadelphia, and T. J. Ruddy, Los Angeles, 
presented subjects in which the public is 
interested, and in which those present gave 
close attention. 

While a meeting of this kind is of 
peculiar interest to the local profession, set 
at the opening of a week’s exercises it 
furnishes at the outset much material which 
the press is glad to handle. The opening 
night of the Kansas City meeting should 
have another such gathering. Speakers 
should be chosen early in order that they 
may make adequate preparation for the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of the occa- 
sion. Osteopathy has a message for the 
people and we must develop speakers within 
the profession who can present this mes- 
sage with credit to the profession as well 
as to the great truths presented. 

Press and Publicity—The press of the 
city was more fair and liberal than the os- 
teopathic profession has ever witnessed be- 
fore. The press had pledged itself, when 
the meeting came to Portland, to give all 
news connected with it its full value, and 
certainly no complaint could be made. Not 
only were we given the space, but almost 
without exception the subject matter was 
written in a sympathetic and kindly spirit. 
Drs. Moore, Van Brakle and R. K. Smith, 
who engineered this end of the work, de- 
serve the highest commendation and praise. 
The value of this publicity, particularly to 
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the profession on the Coast, we trust will 
be very great. Many inquiries from lay 
people have already been received at this 
office for information regarding osteopathy, 
which was inspired by the press reports 
from this meeting. And the matter put 
upon Associated Press wires was so consid- 
erable that an unusual amount of it was 
printed over the entire country. A prece- 
dent has been set, which we trust at Kansas 
City next year, and in future wherever the 
meeting may be held, will be followed and 
recognized by the local newspapers. 


Convention Arrangements—The meet- 
ing proper was both satisfying and disap- 
pointing. The criticism must be leveled 
again at so many who accepted places on 
the program and without notice at the last - 
minute failed to appear. It was necessary 
to reprint a complete program after the 
meeting had assembled, the number of ab- 
sentees being so great. This should not 
occur. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances a program committee has a vast 
amount of work to do. No committee had 
ever worked more faithfully or intelligently 
than the committee of the present year, and 
the fault is not chargeable to its efforts if 
any went to the meeting expecting to hear 
addresses or see demonstrations which were 
not presented. It should be much easier to 
provide a program for the Kansas City 
meeting. 

The development and extension of our 
specialty work make it more difficult to 
prepare and co-ordinate a program. It is 
difficult to determine just what appeals to 
the greatest number: is a meeting of four 
days with sessions going from early morn 
to late at night with several sections in op- 
eration at the same time the best, or a week 
given over to the meeting with one pro- 
gram at a time, excepting technique sections, 
and in this way allow members to get their 
recreation by cutting those sections which 
do not appeal to them? Expressions of 
preference from the membership will be 
welcomed. 

The conference feature in open session 
was not practical at the Portland meeting, 
and the feeling seems to be gaining that per- 
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haps more can be accomplished by a longer 
business session for free discussion when 
reports are made, than at open conferences 
which have no function under the by-laws 
and hence can take no binding action. It 
is no small problem to conduct a perfectly 
democratic organization; to court the freest 
expression from the membership, to ascer- 
tain the position of the profession, and at 
the same time respect the wishes of those 
who desire a program meeting. 


The arrangements for the commercial ex- 
hibits were: adequate and satisfactory in 
every particular. The room was ample but 
well filled, and the exhibitors, so far as we 
could ascertain, expressed themselves as 
thoroughly satisfied with the results of the 
meeting. Dr. W. G. Keller, the local chair- 
man, was certainly the right man in the 
right place. He was constantly in 
attendance upon his duties and_ ren- 
dered every reasonable service which 
might have been expected, and more. 
A list of these concerns which exhibited will 
be found printed with the proceedings of 
the meeting. In addition to the commercial 
exhibits, the pathological exhibit of Dr. G. 
A. Still attracted much interest and had 
high educational value as well. 


The registration was well planned and 
well executed. Dr. R. B. Northrup with 
his corps of assistants and typists did ef- 
fective work, the results of which will be 
seen in the published reports of the meet- 
ing. The Halls Committee, headed by Dr. 
Gertrude L. Gates, had anticipated every 
possible need; signs everywhere made 
everything clear and there was the least pos- 
sible confusion. 


Great Clinic Feature—The clinics were 
a most attractive feature, and the clinic 
field, interest in which was perhaps greatly 
stimulated by some of the health talks on 
Sunday in the churches, as well as the 
opera house meeting Monday night, fur- 
nished absolutely the most solid publicity 
of the entire meeting, or of any meeting 
ever held, for that matter. People were 
there literally by the hundreds, both for the 
general and for the special clinics. Un- 
questionably osteopathy has scored large 
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in its characteristic surgery of the naso- 
pharynx. Dozens of operators could have 
been kept busy eighteen hours a day car- 
ing for those who presented themselves, 
and what is even more encouraging, many 
people came great distances, expecting to 
pay a handsome fee for an examination 
and recommendation as to treatment. The 
Clinic Committee, Dr. H. F. Leonard, 
Chairman, had well nigh ideal arrangements 
for the clinic work, as well as the selected 
cases for general demonstrations. 


It was mentioned above that the prac- 
tice of osteopathy is becoming well known 
in this particular field. Just a word of 
warning. Keep it the practice of osteopathy. 
Simply because it is easier, do not allow it 
to degenerate into the surgical work of 
other systems; and do not fail to do, or 
cause to be done, the supportive osteopathic 
work, which is the real assurance of suc- 
cess, and which makes the work an oste- 
opathic procedure. If one has due regard 
for his own success and is fair with the 
school with which he is identified, he can- 
not fail to make his work a thorough oste- 
opathic procedure and give that system due 
credit for what has been accomplished. 
But right here is a danger. 


Bounding Hospitality—A running de- 
scription of what anyone attending the 
meeting and keeping his eyes open might see 
would be incomplete without mentioning 
the courtesies extended by our hosts. That 
efficient service would be rendered by the 
local profession was to have been expected, 
though their efficiency and care of detail 
could not have been excelled. We had 
been promised a good hotel and excellent 
service. We received it and more. We 
had been assured fair treatment by the 
local press. As mentioned above, the Port- 
land newspapers did all we could have asked 
and more than was expected. We were 
promised delightful weather and a beauti- 
ful city. In addition to this we received 
a welcome from the profession with flow- 
ers such as most of us had never seen. 
These were everywhere in evidence.’ Com- 
mittees with arms full of roses greeted the 
early arrivals, who also found magnificent 
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bouquets in their hotel rooms, and the same 
beautiful women were at the train pinning 
a rose on the departing guests. 


But our friends of the medical profession 
were likewise alive, and if the newspaper 
reports were accurate, they demanded of 
the state and city authorities that no sur- 
geon from without the state be allowed to 
perform an operation, even in the hospital 
which had been offered for the purpose. 
Certainly there was not a surgeon among 
our body who wished to violate or evade 
any state or municipal regulation; but we 
all know that usually when this character 
of work is done, not for profit, but for 
purposes of demonstration and teaching, 
that some courtesies are extended. For 
some reason a few of the local surgeons, 
by the time surgical clinics were to have 
been held, were not in a frame of mind 
for extending courtesies, and interposed an 
objection. But with an even temper and un- 
common good sense our surgeons and clinic 
committees declined to contest the matter, 
simply stating through the press that no 
violation of the law was conremplated, but 
that if the local surgeons objected the mat- 
ter would not be pressed. And while it 
worked a hardship and inconvenience to 
many who had come to have operations per- 
formed, an honorable and high minded po- 
sition was taken which cannot fail to leave 
a good impression upon the press and pub- 
lic of the Northwest. 


The entertainment features of the meet- 
ing were par excellent. The officers and 
trustees were given an opportunity to meet 
the General Arrangements Committee at an 
informal dinner extended them the even- 
ing before the meeting convened. The half 
day holiday enjoyed on Wednesday in a trip 
up the Columbia River, when the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce served lunch and the 
Borden Company served its delicious and 
nutritious malted milk ice cream, was a 
break in the strenuous meeting which was 
appreciated. The annual banquet the fol- 
lowing evening was not a tame or formal 
affair. The hotel management served ex- 
cellent food with splendid service, and a 
few hours of recreation for those who were 


bearing the strain of the meeting was a de- 
lightful and necessary break. The new 
President, Dr. Snyder, was presented. The 
Vice-President, Dr. Wimer-Ford, whose 
friends came within a few votes of elect- 
ing her President, was complimented on her 
very successful work for the programme. 
Through Dr. F. E. Moore, the general chair- 
man, the local Arrangements Committee 
were felicitated and congratulated, and 
Drs. Ada A. Achorn, of Boston; A. G. 
Hildreth, Macon, Mo.; D. C. Farnham, San 
Francisco; Asa Willard, Missoula, Mont., 
made more or less formal responses to 
toasts of an unusually high order of excel- 
lence. To Dr. H. C. P. Moore, who had 
charge of the Banquet, the thanks of those 
present is hereby expressed for a delightful 
function. 


One remarkable feature of this particular 
meeting was that although adjournment was 
set for noon on Friday, and usually most 
of those in attendance are ready to leave, 
if they have not already left, by adjourn- 
ment hour, on that day several operators 
under the direction of the programme com- 
mittee gave demonstrations until late in the 
afternoon. This meeting again demon- 
strated that if conditions are right the os- 
teopathic physician who attends the meet- 
ing wants instruction rather than pleasure 
and he can be counted upon to attend the 
programme sessions to the end. Few facts 
which the meeting brought out is more sat- 
isfactory to us than this. Sometimes at re- 
cent meetings we have come to wonder 
whether the rank and file of the profession 
is ‘losing any of its old-time Interest in the 
programme meetings. The attendance at 
this meeting clearly demonstrated that such 
is not the case. It is no less noteworthy 
that on account of the large early attend- 
ance through the aid of Drs. Dufur, Geo. 
Still and others a special program was be- 
gun on Monday afternoon. 


Nomenclature—It is generally believed 
that the adoption of a system of nomencla- 
ture will be a distinct help to technique de- 
velopment. Technique is the weak point of 
the average of the profession. Short 
courses in technique by the colleges are to 
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be encouraged and similar work at state 
meetings should be inaugurated. As a basis 
for correct technique an understanding of 
terms is essential and is no less necessary 
for intelligent case reporting. The thing 
about the report on nomenclature which ap- 
pealed to the trustees and those who heard 
it at Portland, apart from scientific accuracy 
of statement, is the simplicity of the terms 
and applicability to general use. A careful 
study of the report as published herewith is 
urged. 

The Officers—O. J. Snyder, of Philadel- 
phia, was presented by the Nominating 
Committee for President; Dr. Zudie Pur- 
dom, of Kansas City, for First Vice-Presi- 
dent; H. M. Sinden, Hamilton, Ont., Sec- 
ond Vice-President; H. L. Chiles, Orange, 
N. J., Secretary; J. Ivan Dufur, Philadel- 
phia, Assistant Secretary; J. R. McDougall, 
Chicago, Treasurer. Dr. Roberta Wimer- 
Ford was nominated from the floor for 
President, but Dr. Snyder was elected. Dr. 
Purdom declined to allow her name to be 
voted on for Vice-President. Dr. Arlowyne 
Orr was nominated but declined, whereupon 
Dr. Roberta Wimer-Ford was elected by 
acclamation. The other officers nomi- 
nated were elected without opposition. 


For Trustees the Nomination Committee 
presented the names of Mary Lyles Sims, 
South Carolina; H. F. Leonard, Oregon; 
Paul M. Peck, Texas; Richard Wanless, 
New York; E. C. Crow, Indiana. At the 
same time a letter from Dr. Leonard to the 
Association, declining to permit his name 
to be voted on for trustee, was presented. 
Whereupon E. D. Heist, of Berlin, Ontario, 
and C. M. Bancroft, of Canandaigua, N. Y. 
were placed in nomination from the floor. 
Ballot was ordered upon these six names, 
five to be voted on, and Drs. Sims, Peck, 
Wanless, Crow and Heist were elected. 

The Nominating Committee consisted of 
thirty-eight members, seven trustees and 
thirty-one representatives named by the 
state organizations. 


Research Institute—The Institute had 
many friends at Portland and Dr. Atzen 
did excelient work in getting evidences of 
that friendship. In times like these. the 
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Institute must prize those friends who help 
it out financially. Something like $2,000 
was paid, or pledged for immediate pay- 
ment, and ten-year notes to the amount of 
about $15,000 were signed. 


Message to Dr. Still—The following 
message was sent to Dr. Still in response to 
his greeting, printed in this issue, on the eve 
of his anniversary : 

“Your children in convention assembled 
extend to you on your eighty-seventh birth- 
day greetings and best wishes. They assure 
you that your message, received and read 
before the Convention, was highly appre- 
ciated, and that they welcome the oppor- 
tunity to battle for the great truth which 
you have given to the world. 

“A. G. D. O., 
“For the Committee.” 


Board Sessions—The Board of Trustees 
had its usual strenuous experience. As- 
sembling early Saturday morning it was in 
session morning, afternoon and evening 
until long past adjournment on Friday. 
Although the Board or its Executive Com- 
mittee is kept in constant communication 
with the association’s affairs through the 
secretary's office, and although the Execu- 
tive Committee gives at least two days in 
session at the mid-year, there is always 
as much work as can be done in a week 
for the Board at the time of the meeting, - 
and it is safe to say that unless a member 
of the Board is a participant on the prog- 
gramme, that not a member in attendance 
hears a single address, except the opening 
address of the President, or sees a demon- 
stration at one of the annual meetings. 
This meeting was no exception. 


One notable feature of its sessions was 
an extended conference between the Board 
and the representatives of the colleges and 
members of the Legislative and Education 
Committees in attendance. This confer- 
ence, it is believed, will contribute to a clear 
mutual understanding, and the results 
should be apparent within the year. The 
intention of the Board was to place one 
representative from each college upon the 
Committee on Education, but it was found 
that the by-laws limit the number which 
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can be placed on this committee to seven, so 
three members were appointed to the Edu- 
cational Committee, and an associate com- 
mittee of a representative from each col- 
lege was authorized. Notice was also given 
that at the next meeting the Board will ask 
the Association to enlarge the committee so 
as to have one representative from each 
college, with perhaps one lay member of the 
A. O. A. as chairman. This, it is believed, 
is a long step forward in the direction of 
co-ordinating our educational affairs. 


The following members were chosen by 
the Board as Executive Committee for the 
year: C. B. Atzen, Omaha; H. H. Fryette, 
Chicago; E. D. Heist, Berlin, Ont.; G. W. 
Riley, New York; C. D. Swope, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Osteopathy Day—Osteopathy Day at 
the San Francisco Exposition was a suc- 
cess in every particular. Although the 
meeting was delayed almost a week after 
the adjournment of the sessions at Port- 
land, not a few of the faithful had remained 
in the Exposition City and with the local 
profession made a very representative gath- 
ering. Lay addresses were made by the 
executive head of the Y. M. C. A. of the 
city, by Governor Johnson’s personal repre- 
sentative and by officials of the Exposition 
and city administration. A bronze plaque 
was presented by the Exposition manage- 
ment and appropriately accepted by Presi- 
dent O. J. Snyder. Other addresses were 
made from the profession by Drs. E. S. 
Merrill and T. J. Ruddy, Los Angeles, and 
H. L. Chiles, Secretary of the A. O. A. 
Much credit is due the local profession, 
headed by Dr. Margaret H. Farnham, the 
state secretary, for the success of this func- 
tion, and thanks are due Prof. F. Avedona 
and Mrs. B. C. Best, of San Francisco, for 
beautiful vocal selections given as an appre- 
ciation of osteopathy. 

The meetings on the Coast closed with a 
splendid gathering of the Los Angeles 
County organization on August 16. Among 
the visitors who addressed the meeting were 
Drs. Evelyn R. Bush, Louisville; W. J. 
Conner, Kansas City, and H. L. Chiles, Or- 
ange, N. J. E. S. Merrill of the local organ- 
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ization presided, and in addition to the vis- 
itors who spoke, H. W. Forbes, President 
of the local college, m&de an excellent ad- 
dress on the educational situation. About 
one hundred and twenty-five were present 
at this meeting. 


1916 Meeting—Kansas City was selected 
as the place for the Twentieth Annual Meet- 
ing. The Board believes that Kansas City 
will make it possible to hold the largest 
meeting ever held. It is in the heart of 
our population and the facilitiés for hand- 
ling a large meeting are of the best. Sev- 
eral hotels, located within a block of each 
other, will offer the needed accommoda- 


tion, and the immense Convention Hall,’ 


only two blocks away, will care for the con- 
vention sessions and the commercial exhi- 
bits. The General Arrangements Commit- 
tee will be appointed and announced in an 
early number of the JouRNAL. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES 


To the Members of the American 
Osteopathic Association: 


Your Board congratulates the profession 
on a very successful year’s work. In spite 
of business depression and confused rela- 
tions on every hand, osteopathy seems to 
have gone steadily forward. At least one 
evidence of the regard in which it is held 
is the fact that while the attendance in 
medical colleges has been greatly reduced, 


some showing a falling off of from twenty 


to fifty per cent., the total number to enter 
our colleges last fall was well up to the 
average of recent years. Our colleges re- 
ported 536 matriculants ; 473 graduates ; and 
a total student body last December of 1,458. 

Considering the fact that our colleges are 
advancing from a three to a four year 
basis, with a higher entrance requirement, 
this showing is more significant. 

This report will review the work of the 
Board and outline the operations of the 
several departments for the year just ended. 

With the co-operation of the colleges and 
members of the profession, about 50,000 
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copies of a pamphlet were sent to high 
school graduates, presenting osteopathy as 
a profession; and m&ny mofe inquiries than 
last year were received from prospective 
matriculants. 

Retrenchment—At the end of December, 
realizing that business conditions necessi- 
tated retrenchment, salaries for the remain- 
der of the year were reduced as follows: 
Editor of Osteopathic Magazine, from 
$125 to $25 per month. Director of Press 
Bureau, from $225 to $25 per month, which 
was increased May Ist, to $75 per month. 
Secretary Craig, from $200 to $150 per 
month, from February Ist. Dr. Craig re- 
signed to re-enter practice and Assistant 
Secretary Nichols being unable to serve, the 
Board designated H. L. Chiles Acting Sec- 
retary for the balance of the year, without 
salary. ‘The salary of the Acting Secretary 
and Editor of the JouRNAL was cut from 
$416 to $341 per’month. These reductions 
totalled an aggregate saving to the Associa- 
tion of $3,400 for the remainder of the year. 
In addition, every possible economy was 
exercised in the operation of every depart- 
ment compatable with efficiency. 

The Board further congratulates the 
Association on the success of the re- 
arrangement of the Departmental and 
Bureau work,—unquestionably, the changes 
made are excellent and will contribute to 
the increased usefulness of the Association. 
A brief review of the work of several of 
them is advisable: 


The Educational Department was com- 
posed of Drs. C. P. McConnell, H. R. 
Holmes, Chicago; Ralph H. Williams, N. 
Y.; W. B. Meacham, N. C.; J. F. McNary, 
Wisconsin; O. E. Smith, Indiana, and C. C. 
Teall, N. Y. In selecting the members of 
this department, in addition to considering 
their individual capability, attention was 
paid to their geographical location, so that 
frequent meetings could be held; the result 
being that the work of the department has 
been constructive and of the highest order. 

At the sole expense of the Association, an 
inspection of the colleges was made, the 
inspector, C. C. Teall, giving about a week 
to each college, attending classes, investigat- 
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ing methods and equipment and reporting 
in detail, the result being a better under- 
standing both as to the character of the 
work being done, the difficulties the colleges 
meet with, and on their part, we trust, a 
better realization of the spirit of helpful- 
ness of the A. O. A. 


The co-operation of college and physi- 
This will come 
about when the practitioner has a clearer 
understanding of what and how the colleges 
are teaching, and of the problem confronting 
each college, especially the great difficulty 
of securing competent and practical in- 
structors of extensive clinical experience, 
who are willing and able to sacrifice a suc- 
cessful practice for the remuneration 
which unendowed colleges are able to pay. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to re- 
ceive from the inspector a statement which, 
in the main, is reassuring, and reporting a 
sustained college attendance and a gradual 
and marked improvement in the scholarship 
and attainments of the student body. 

In a few particulars, where conditions 
are reported to be not as we would wish 
them, the causes seem to be due either to 
failure of support by the profession or to 
the necessity, as they explain it, of meet- 
ing unfavorable legislative conditions, all 
of which, with united support, are suscep- 
tible of solution. 

Therefore, in harmony with the report 
of the Educational Committee, we reiterate 
our unfaltering allegiance to the osteopathic 
etiologic concept of disease, and the osteo- 
pathic principle of structural adjustment 
and deem it wise to remove from the 
policies of the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation any restrictions that tend to limit our 
colleges in their development of osteopathy 
according to the concepts of the underlying 
principles of our practice and along phys- 
iological lines; and recognizing in the 
osteopathic principle an unlimited science, 
we feel that such legislation should be 
sought in the various states that will give 
to its practitioners the statutory right to 
develop and apply all its inherent possibili- 
ties for the good of humanity. 


The year’s accomplishment of the Educa- 
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tional Department deserves the hearty com- 
mendation of the profession. 

The Legislative Bureau is composed of 
Drs. Asa Willard, Montana; O. J. Snyder, 
Pennsylvania; E. J. Breitzman, Wisconsin, 
and T. J. Howerton, District of Columbia. 

It is a matter of regret that the Associa- 
tion is not yet strong enough financially and 
numerically to maintain a Legislative 
Bureau which could devote its entire time to 
legislative problems in all parts of the coun- 
try, or at least be able to send a member 
of this bureau to any point where his 
services are needed, and we hope that with 
the aid of an increased membership at no 
distant day it will be possible to do this and 
also be in a position to bear a part of the 
burden in local legislative struggles for 
recognition, every one of which contributes 
to the welfare of osteopathy everywhere. 
In the meantime, this bureau with the 
limited means at its command is conducting 
an immense work in helping solve the legis- 
lative problem everywhere. Nothing is left 
undone to keep in touch with legal activities 
in any way relating to our practice and to 
see that information on every phase of 
legislation is furnished to any locality need- 
ing it. 

The work performed by this bureau is 
rather staggering in its volume and the obli- 
gation the Association is under to its untir- 
ing chairman and his fellow committeemen 
is hard to express. 

We urge a careful study of this report by 
the entire profession. 

The Publication Department grows in 
importance. The committee for the past 
year reports frequent meetings, which is as 
it should be, considering the large interests 
under its direction. The literature dis- 
tributed, including the high school pamphlet, 
has been very considerable. The JouRNAL, 
of course, has been of prime importance in 


its work, and has steadily grown in char- . 


acter and volume. Although considerably 


increased in size, its advertising patronage 
now pays the entire publishing cost except- 
ing the editor's salary. 

The JouRNAL’sS earning power has now 
reached that point where its annual cost to 
the Association is only one dollar per mem- 
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ber. With a return to normal business con- 
ditions, the prospects are that the advertis- 
ing will earn for us $5,000 per year, and 
this forecast seems justified from the fact 
that though the past year was an “off” one, 
the advertising income was over $1,000 
greater than the previous year. Further- 
more, when it is recalled that seven or eight_ 
years ago the JouRNAL was earning about 
$500 a year, the gain in prestige and income 
is most satisfactory. 

As to the scientific features of the 
JOURNAL every reader is left to be his own 
judge, and we feel it necessary to discuss 
only the business side. 

In considering the results in the publica- 
tion of the Osteopathic Magazine, let it first 
be stated that the postal laws contemplate 
that any membership organization which — 
publishes a periodical entitled to second- 
¢lass mail privileges and furnished its 
members, shall set aside a sum equal to 
one-half of its subscription price for sub- 
scriptions furnished its members as a part 
of membership benefits. On this basis the 
books show a slight balance to its credit. 
As a matter of fact, however, the actual net 
cost to the Association in publishing the 
magazine to date has been about $2,400; 
keeping in mind, however, that for sixteen 
months about 3,000 copies per month were 
furnished free to the members which, had 
they been paid for in cash by each mem- 
ber, would have made the apparent slight 
credit referred to above, an actual credit. 
But, instead of taxing the members for this, 
it was paid for out of the membership dues 
and furnished as one of the membership 
privileges. Keep in-mind, also, that about 
400 subscriptions are sent to libraries 
and high class newspapers and magazines 
which maintain “health and home” depart- 
ments, at the expense of the Association, 
and charged up against the magazine. 

Letters commendatory of the magazine 
as well as the fact that the number in the 
profession who use it is constantly growing, 
—increasing from about 240 in the first year 
to 330 for the past six months, indicates a 
growing demand. 

Inquiries of librarians have elicited the 
fact that the magazine is popular with their 
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patrons; and it receives frequent mention in 
the newspapers and magazines to which it 
is sent. 

Conforming to the postal regulations and 
in so doing placing on our mailing list the 
entire membership of the Association, gives 
us a bona fide subscription list of 6,000 to 
start the coming year. The magazine can 
now be entered in the mails as to permit of 
its carrying advertising and there is good 
grounds for believing that with this sub- 
scription list, an income can be derived from 
this source to soon put the magazine on a 
self-supporting basis. 

Your Board of Trustees, therefore, has 
full faith in the future of the magazine, 
believes that it has an important place in 
our publicity program, advises continuing 
its publication, and calls upon every mem- 
ber to assist in its distribution. 

The Press Bureau continues to be an ex- 
pensive venture, the financial support hav- 
ing been disappointing. For the purpose of 
comparison, for the first nine months end- 
ing with the Philadelphia meeting: 

199 members contributed $791.67; four- 
teen organizations and institutions, $849.50; 
a total of $1,641.17. 

The expense of the bureau for the first 
nine months was $2,508.66. Leaving a de- 
ficit of $867.49, which the Association paid 
from the general fund. 

The past year 118 members contributed 
$799.35, and eleven organizations and insti- 
tutions $393.00; a total of $1,192.35. 

The expense of the bureau for this year 
was as follows: 

Paid to director, $1,629.23; paid out at 
Orange office for postage, printing and 
multigraphing, $846.86; a total of $2,476.- 
09. Leaving a deficit of $1,283.74, which 
the Association paid from the general fund, 
but no charge was made against the bureau 
for clerical help, etc., at the Orange office. 


zine, above reported. 

The total expense of maintaining the 
bureau then has been to date $4,984.75, of 
which $2,832.52 was paid from subscrip- 
tions and $2,152.23 from the Association 
treasury. 

A significant fact may be mentioned here; 


The same is true of the Osteopathic Maga-- 
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that of the 199 members who supported the 
bureau the first year, only thirty-five are 
among the subscribers of the second year; 
hence, practically most of the support comes 
from eighty-three new contributors. And, 
this despite the fact that about the middle 
of the year every member, in a financial 
letter sent out from the secretary’s office, 
was informed of the necessity of Press 
Bureau support, and in addition to this the 
director of the bureau sent out several 
thousand letters of appeal. 

The fact that the number of contributors 
was reduced in the second year nearly one 
half and the amount paid in reduced, con- 
vinces the Board that the bureau cannot be 
maintained on this basis. Members were 
willing to give individually to start an insti- 
tution which they believed had possibilities 
of advancing the common good, but they 
seem unwilling to continue the support, and 
the Board is no longer willing to ask them 
to pay for something which does not benefit 
them individually. 

The Board, therefore, authorized the sec- 
retary to take up with the State associations 
and colleges, a proposition that the A. O. A. 
take over full direction and control of the 
bureau for the States and to pay as much as 
the States and colleges do, up to a sum not 
to exceed $1,500 per year. The States, 
generally have agreed to this and the sup- 
port of the Bureau, if economically admin- 
istered, is assured. 

The Board believes that the fairness of 
this arrangement will appeal to all. Pub- 
licity is a professional and not an individual 
activity. Likewise, it is not uniformly use- 
ful or applicable over the entire country. 
Hence it is not right to pay the entire cost 
out of the Association dues, which would 
mean that members in localities which get 
the least returns for the money expended 
pay the same as those which get the most. 

The right kind of publicity wherever se- 
cured, contributes something to the advance- 
ment and well-being of osteopathy every- 
where; therefore, it seems fair to pay a 
small part of each member’s dues towards 
the work and allow the populous and best 
advertised districts to pay the larger part 
of the remainder. 
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One big thing the Press Bureau has 


. accomplished is the stimulation of the pro- 


fession generally to activity in publicity 
lines. 

With one year’s experience in the conduct 
of the Women’s Department of the 
Bureau of Public Health, the opportunity 
for usefulness in this direction has become 
clearly manifest. 


The report contains such valuable 
material that it warrants a widespread cir- 
culation. 


The same is essentially true of the 
Bureau of Clinics which, though having 
just made a start, has the way paved for 
future accomplishments. 

The Bureau of Statistics has been doing 
commendable work and should be continued 
along its present line. 

The Financial Status calls for your 
earnest attention. At the beginning of the 
past fiscal year we had on hand $4,000 
against which was about $2,500 of unpaid 
accounts of the previous year. With the 
financial management of this year, these 
outstanding accounts have been paid, all 
operating expenses met, and while the cash 
balance now on hand is only about $600, 
we also have collectable accounts on hand to 
off-set the difference, so that the earnings 
of the year have fully taken care of the 
year’s operations and leaves us in practically 
the same financial condition as at the begin- 
ning of the year, but with practically no 
indebtedness. The details of our financial 
transactions will be published in full in the 
proceedings of the convention. 

Considering the year, and the wider ac- 
tivities undertaken by the Association, we 
believe that you will appreciate this show- 
ing, and the splendid condition of the Asso- 
ciation’s finances. 

It is proper to state here that for the first 
time the Board has had our book-keeping 
and financial methods completely audited by 
a well-known firm of Public Certified Ac- 
countants, in recent years this work having 
been done by capable auditors, but not by 
certified accountants. However, as_ the 
sums handled rapidly increase in volume, 
and our business activities widen in scope, 
the Board believes that it would be a source 
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of satisfaction to the members to have the 
strictest business methods and oversight 
operative, hence the same firm will be re- 
tained to maké a quarterly audit and report 
and suggest methods, if they should be 
found, to increase the office efficiency. 

It might be mentioned here that when the 
retrenchment in operative expenses was 
ordered, in conformity with sound business 
management, referred to earlier in this re- 
port, that the statement of that fact to the 
profession appears to have made the impres- 
sion upon some that the Association was 
financially involved. Nothing was further 
from the truth and it was unfortunate if 
this impression was made. What was done 
was what every properly managed concern 
would and must do, and what we knew you 
expected the Board to do to properly safe- 
guard your interests under trying circum- 
stances. We believe this will appeal to 
your business sense. 

The prompt response of the membership 
to the notice of dues maturing and the small 
number of delinquents is a most gratifying 
indication of the loyalty of the members, 
and the largest list of new members in the 
history of the association is one of the very 
encouraging incidents of the year’s work. 
Your Board ugres the solemn duty upon 
each member of seeking to secure from 
among his or her non-member friends an 
affiliation with our organized movement. A 
larger association solves most of our prob- 
lems. 

In conclusion, the members of the Board 
present desire to state that they feel that 
their report would be incomplete if they did 
not express their appreciation for the loyalty 
and responsiveness of the members during 
the past year, which has never been equalled 
in the history of the Association. 


NOMENCLATURE REPORT 


To the Trustees of the American 
Osteopathic Association: 

We beg to make’a report to you of a 
series of meetings which have taken place 
within recent weeks, resulting in the adop- 
tion by us of an osteopathic nomenclature 
with definitions of the terms. We ask your 
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consideration of these terms, and, if it meets 

with the approval of your Board of 

Trustees, the general adoption of the same 

by the American Osteopathic Association. 

For the reason that the teachers of osteo- 

pathic technique, principles, and practice, 

have met with the fact that there has been 

a lack of uniformity in the employment of 

certain scientific terms, it was the decision 

of some of them that there should be an 
adoption made during this year so that the 
teaching in the future should proceed from 

a general understanding and conformity 

among the corps of instructors in the 

several osteopathic colleges in the United 

States. 

To that end a meeting was called prior to 

the convention of your honorable body, to 

be held during the second week in July, at 

Los Angeles. The heads of the department 

of technique of three of the colleges re- 

sponded and these with other osteopaths, 
met together until the following terms were 
decided upon and definitions settled. 

It will be noted that we have not adopted 
terms in any other language than English, 
although the suggestion has been made by 
some of the prominent members of our pro- 
fession that following the adoption of anato- 
mists of the B. N. A. nomenclature, we 
should couch our scientific terms in the same 
language. We believe a change from Eng- 
lish to a dead language should await proper 
development by time and teaching. We are 
convinced that it is of more vital importance 
that we arrive at an understanding, one with 
another, in simple English before we adopt 
the more formal terms of Latin or Greek. 
(Signed) 

Harry W. Forses, C. O. P. and S. 
Harrison H. Frvyerre, Chicago College. 
EpytHe F. Asumorg, A. S. O. 

Harry R. Boiam, Mass. College. 

We ourselves adopt, and recommend for 
general adoption by the osteopathic profes- 
sion the term “Operation” for “Adjust- 
ment,” “Correction,” “Manipulation,” in 
short, for all of the procedures incident to 
the adjustment of lesions. 

We have named the upper of any two 

vertebrae entering into lesion as being the 

lesioned vertebra, and all names adopted 
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August, 1915 
have been those which we consider appro- 
priate for operators who use either the 
transverse processes or articular processes 
in making diagnosis of cervical lesions, and 
who use spinous processes in the thoracic 
and lumbar regions. 

Since rotation as a spinal movement is 
invariably associated with sidebending, and 
contrariwise, sidebending is always accom- 
panied by rotation, in order to simplify the 
terminology of lesions the terms, rotation 
and sidebending, will be used instead of the 
terms rotation-sidebending and sidebending- 
rotation. 

Definitions 


Lesion—A lesion (Latin, laesus, from 
laedere, to injure) is any maladjustment of 
structure which in addition to being a con- 
dition of disease, with its symptoms and 
signs, is an intrinsic cause of disease, with 
its remote effects. 

Flexion—The term flexion, when used in 
association with the term lesion, means the 
position assumed by any joint in forward 
bending. 

Extension—The term extension, when 
used in connection with the term lesion, 
means the position assumed by any joint in 
backward bending. 

Primary Lesion—A primary iesion is 
one that originates independently of any 
other lesion. 

Secondary Lesion—A secondary lesion 
is one that follows a primary lesion and is 
of a compensatory nature. 

Impaction Lesion—An impaction lesion 
is a lesion of any spinal joint in which there 
is present an abnormal thinning of the inter- 
vertebral disc with approximation of all the 
parts. 

Occipito-Atlantal Lesions 

Posterior Occiput—A posterior occiput 
is a lesion in which the occipito-atlantal 
joint is immobilized bilaterally in the posi- 
tion of flexion. 

Anterior Occiput—An anterior occiput 
is a lesion in which the occipito-atlantal 
joint is immobilized bilaterally in the posi- 
tion of extension. 


Rotated Occiput—An occiput rotated to 
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the right is a lesion in which the occipito- 
atlantal joint is immobilized in the position 
of rotation to the right. 

Lateral Occiput—An occiput lateral to 
the right is a lesion in which the occipito- 
atlantal joint is immobilized in the position 
of sidebending to the left. 

Unilateral Posterior Occiput—An occi- 
put unilaterally posterior on the right is a 
lesion in which the occipito-atlantal joint is 
immobilized in the position of rotation to 
the right upon a vertical axis drawn 
through left articular facet. 

Unilateral Anterior Occiput—An occi- 
put unilaterally anterior on the right is a 
lesion in which the occipito-atlantal joint is 
immobilized in the position of rotation to 
the left upon a vertical axis drawn through 
the left articular facet. 

Atlanto-Axial Lesions 


Lateral Atlas—An atlas lateral to the 
right is a lesion in which the atlanto-axial 
joint is immobilized in the position of side- 
bending to the right. 

Rotated Atlas—An atlas rotated to the 
right is a lesion in which the atlanto-axial 
joint is immobilized in the position of rota- 
tion to the right. 


Anterior Atlas—A bilateral anterior at- 
las is a lesion in which the atlanto-axial 
joint is immobilized in the position in which 
the inferior articular facets of the atlas have 
moved forward and upward upon the 
superior articular facets of the axis and in 
which the anterior arch of the atlas has 
tilted upward. 


Axis Lesions 


Axis Anterior on Right—An axis an- 
terior on the right, or posterior on the left, 
is a lesion in which the axis-third joint is 
immobilized in the position of rotation to 
the left. (Third, fourth and fifth cervical, 
ditto, with necessary change of terms). 

Sixth Cervical Anterior on Right—A 
sixth cervical anterior on the right is a 
lesion in which the sixth-seventh joint is 
immobilized in the position of sidebending 
to the left. 

Flexion Lesion of Axis—A flexion 
lesion of the axis is a lesion in which the 


axis-third joint is immobilized in the posi- 
tion of flexion. 

Extension Lesion of Axis—An exten- 
sion lesion of the axis, is a lesion in which 
the axis-third joint is immobilized in the 
position of extension. (The same defini- 
tion will obtain for flexion and extension 
lesions of all the other spinal joints). 


Thoracic Lesions 


Rotation Thoracic Lesion—A rotation 
lesion of the first thoracic to the right is a 
lesion in which the first-second thoracic 
joint is immobilized in the position of rota- 
tion to the left. (Ditto, seventh cervical to 
eleventh thoracic, inclusive). 

Lateral Thoracic—A first thoracic 
lateral to the right is a lesion in which the 
first-second thoracic joint is immobilized in 
the position of lateral flexion to the right. 

A twelfth thoracic lateral to the right is 
a lesion in which the twelfth thoracic-first 
lumbar joint is immobilized in the position 
of sidebending to the left. (Ditto, first to 
fifth lumbar, inclusive). i 

Spondylolisthesis 

Spondylolisthesis is a rare lesion in which 
there is a forward subluxation of the body 
of the last lumbar vertebra upon the sacrum 
and in which the lumbo-sacral joint is de- 
formed. 

Rib Lesions 

First Rib—An upward lesion of the first 
rib, is one in which the first rib has moved 
upward and backward on the transverse 
process of the first dorsal vertebra. A 
downward lesion of the first rib, is one in 
which the first rib has moved downward 
and backward on the transverse process of 
the first rib. 

Expiration Lesion—An expiration rib 
lesion is one in which any rib from the sec- 
ond to the tenth inclusive, is maintained in 
the position of forced or exaggerated ex- 
piration, the lesion having arisen on an axis 
of movement from the head of the rib 
through the costo-transverse joint. 

Inspiration Lesion—An inspiration rib 
lesion is one in which any rib from the 
second to the tenth, inclusive, is maintained 


‘in a position of forced or exaggerated in- 
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spiration, the lesion having arisen on an 
axis of movement from the head of the rib 
through the costo-transverse joint. 

Downward Rotated Rib—Downward 
rotated rib lesion is one in which any rib 
frém the second to the tenth, inclusive, is 
so rotated on an axis drawn from the head 
of the rib to the side of the sternum that the 
rib is moved downward with its upper bor- 
der turned outward and its outer surface 
dowaward. This is a common lesion from 
the seventh to the tenth ribs, but may occur 
in any of the ribs from the first to the 
tenth, inclusive, as a result of trauma with 
or without vertebral lesions. 

Upward Rotated Rib—An_ upward 
rotated rib lesion is one in which any rib 
from the first to the tenth, inclusive, is so 
rotated on an axis drawn from the head 
of the rib to the side of the sternum that the 
rib is moved upward with its lower border 
turned outward and its surface upward. 

A Depressed Eleventh or Twelfth Rib 
is a lesion in which the outer end of the rib 
is carried downward and in which there is 
usually an associated rotation on a longti- 
tudinal axis so that its lower border is 
turned inward. 

An Elevated Eleventh or Twelfth Rib 
is a lesion in which the outer end of the 
rib is carried upward and in which there is 
usually an associated rotation on its longti- 
tudinal axis so that its lower border is 
turned outward. 

Sacral Lesions 

Anterior Sacrum—An anterior sacrum 
or “bilateral posterior innominates” is a 
lesion in which both sacro-iliac joints are 
immobilized in the position of flexion. 

Posterior Sacrum—A posterior sacrum 
or “bilateral anterior innominates” is a 
lesion in which both sacro-iliac joints are 
immobilized in the position of extension. 

Innominate Lesions 


Anterior Innominate—An anterior in- 
nominate is a lesion in which one sacro- 
iliac joint is immobilized in the position of 
extension and in which there is usually an 
associated gliding of the innominate up- 
ward, forward, and outward, in relation to 
the medial line of the sacrum. 
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Posterior Innominate—A posterior in- 
nominate is a lesion in which one sacro- 
iliac joint is immobilized in the position of 
flexion and in which there is usually an 
associated gliding of the innominate back- 
ward and inward in relation to the medial 
line of the sacrum. 

Coccyx Lesions 
Anterior Coccyx—An anterior coccyx 


is a lesion in which the sacro-coccygeal joint 
is maintained in the position of flexion. 


Posterior Coccyx is a lesion in which 
the sacro-coccygeal joint is immobilized in 
the position of extension. 

Rotated Coccyx is a lesion in which the 
coccyx is maintained in the position of rota- 
tion on a vertical axis. This rotation may 
be either to the right or the left and is 
usually associated with the flexion lesion. 


Lateral Coccyx is a lesion in which the 
coccyx has glided laterally upon the sacrum 
and is usually associated with structural 
curvature. 

Sterno-Clavicular Lesions 


Depressed Clavicle—A depressed clav- 
icle is one in which the sternal end of the 
clavicle has moved backward and down- 
ward and in which the clavicle has rotated 
on its long axis so that the front border has 
moved upward. 

Elevated Clavicle is one in which the 
sternal end of the clavicle has moved for- 
ward and upward and in which the clavicle 
has rotated on its long axis so that the front 
border has moved downward. 


Acromio-Clavicular Lesions 

Depressed Acromion, is a lesion in 
which the acromion process of the scapula 
has moved downward on the outer end of 
the clavicle. 

Elevated Acromion is.a lesion in which 
the acromion process of the scapula has 
moved upward on the outer end of the clav- 
icle. 

Tempero-Mandibular Lesions 

Lateral Tempero-Mandibular—A man- 
dible lateral to the right, is a lesion in which 
the tempero-mandibular joint is impacted on 
the right side and relaxed upon the left. 
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A. T.STILL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


E. R. Boorn, D. O. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

- At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
held in Chicago, August 21, the work and 
business of the Institute were examined into 
and discussed most thoroughly. The condi- 
tions were more gratifying than even the 
most sanguine expected to find. Notwith- 
standing the handicap due to hard times, 
most of the work mapped out for last year 
was accomplished. That, together with the 
work that had been previously completed, 
but not published, except in part in some of 
the journals, should be published at once. 

The following are ready ; and the price of 


each given: 

Bulletin No. 1 $1.00 
Bulletin No. 2 2.00 
Bulletin No. 3 2.50 
Public Sanitation 3.00 


lished : 

The Blood 4.00 
Clinical Osteopathy. 4.00 
Principles of Osteopathy 3.00 


Burns’ Studies in the Osteopathic Sciences: 
Volume I., Basic Principles 
Volume IL, 
Volume III, Physiology of Consciousness 4.00 

Deason’s Physiology, cloth 4.00 

Deason’s Physiology, half leather.................. 4.75 
The funds of the institute are not such as 

to warrant a large outlay for publication 

without advance subscriptions to practically 
insure the cost of printing, binding and dis- 
tribution. Every osteopath is therefore 

urged to write immediately to Dr. C. M. T. 

Hulett, 122 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, IIl., 

stating what publication he wants. Each 

and every one of them contains much of 
direct value to every osteopath ;—material 
that can be used with patients to educate 
them in the basal principles of osteopathy. 

The facts established by the Research Insti- 

tute are not only valuable to each individual 

osteopathic physician, but they are of in- 
estimable value to the standing and progress 
of our profession. 

The medical researchers are using mil- 
lions of dollars annually in efforts to place 
the peculiar tenets of their practice upon 
what they consider a scientific basis. But 


INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS—BOOTH 


The following have already been pub- 
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it is safe to say that they have accomplished 
less than our researchers have accomplished 
with only a few thousand dollars. Our 
endowment fund is inadequate and a limited 
number of staunch osteopaths have fur- 
nished from year to year the funds neces- 
sary to carry on the work. If every real 
osteopathic physician knew just what has 
been done and what is already begun, but 
not finished, we are sure the necessary funds 
to carry on the work to the best possible ad- 
vantage would not be wanting. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea 
of the work done in a short article like this; 
but a brief statement of the results is due 
even those of the profession who do not buy 
the publications. The purpose of most of 
the work has been to prove or disprove the 
correctness of the osteopathic lesion. We 
say “prove or disprove,” because in research 
work it is even more important to disprove 
an erroneous theory than to prove a correct 
one. Ours is a positive science and all false 
conceptions of it should be eradicated. And 
as osteopathy in all its essential principles is 
rapidly displacing other methods it is also 
sometimes necessary to disprove false 
theories and practices of other methods in 
order to carry conviction. 

The osteopathic lesion, that is the spinal 
lesion upon which osteopathy lays so much 
stress, has been demonstrated by our re- 
searchers beyond peradventure. The forth- 
coming publications will show that definite 
anatomical changes take place in the liga- 
ments, the blood and lymph vessels, and the 
nerves at the side of the lesion ; and that the 
viscera and peripheral parts supplied by the 
nerves emenating from the lesioned segment 
of the spinal cord are functionally, if not 
anatomically, changed. 

Our research workers started out with a 
definite pian, and the work was apportioned 
among them so as to avoid duplication and 
so that the work of each might be more or 
less a check upon the others. Some mis- 
takes may have been made but we feel sure 
of the results as they will be published. 

The Research Institute is doing the work 
it was organized to do and it deserves the 
liberal support of every loyal osteopathic 
physician and friend of osteopathy. 
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The following firms were among the commer- 
cial exhibits at the recent Portland meeting: 


The A. S. Aloe Company of St. Louis, Mo., pre- 
sented diagnostic and surgical instruments, and 
Tycos blood pressure, urinalysis tests, etc. 


The American National Assurance Company 
of St. Louis was kept busy with interested 
clients. Reports are that the company’s busi- 
ness constantly grows. 


The Anatomik Footwear Company of 114 East 
13th St., New York, had an interesting display 
of sensible footwear. Osteopathic physicians 
who have foot troubles or wish to avoid them 
will do well to look into these goods. 


Angiers Emulsion Company of Boston were 
among the new exhibitors. Their preparation 
of petroleum has been before the profession for 
30 years and reports excellent results in intes- 
tinal stasis. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Company of New 
York was represented by its manager, Mr. R. F. 
Hetherington, and as usual was popular. It 
served iced malted milk and malted milk ice 
cream at the booth and distributed samples; 
cream was also furnished on the Columbia 
River excursion and at the annual dinner. 


The Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Company 
was among the new exhibitors. This water, 
which has been well known over the country 
for several generations, is. particularly indicated 
in diseases of the urinary tract. 


Dennos Food Company presented the Whole 
Wheat Milk Modifier for infants and delicate 
children. The goods are gaining favor in the 
conditions for which they are indicated. 


The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York as usual had Antiphlogistine 
in evidence. This has been presented faithfully 
to the profession for many years and which en- 
joys its full confidence. 


The Electro Surgical Instrument Co. of 
Rochester, New York, the pioneer manufacturer 
of the electrically lighted diagnostic instruments 
in America, showed a complete line of specula 
and other such instruments. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Company presented the 
original malted milk in powder and tablet form 
and served iced drinks and ice cream as usual. 
Horlick’s products have always stood at the 
front and stand high with the osteopathic pro- 
fession. 


The Hygenic Health Food Company of Oak- 
land, Calif., presented the popular Grant’s Hy- 
genic Crackers. The manager of the sales de- 
partment in charge made many friends for his 
goods. 
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J. F. Janisch, the veteran table and osteopathic 
supply man of Kirksville, had an interesting dis- 
play. The McManis treating table was one of 
the features. 


Kress and Owen presented Glyco-Thymoline, the 
alkaline antiseptic for the treatment of inflam- 
mation of mucous membranes. 


Lavoris Chemical Company presented its de- 
lightful dentifrice and mouth wash, which is 
rapidly being accepted among the profession. 


Thomas McSherry, D. O., of Long Branch, 
N. J., presented for the first time his irrigation 
outfit. There are two inlet systems from large 
cans with perfect valve control. 


Mellen’s Food Company of Boston were among 
the first to engage space and had a most at- 
tractive exhibit of Mellen’s food, the well- 
known milk modifier. 


The Osteotarsal Shoe for women was presented 
by the Thomas G.. Plant Company, the manu- 
facturer of the Queen Quality shoes, and the 
new osteopathic shoe may be had at any of 
their shops or from the firm in Boston, Mass. 


The Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Company pre- 
sented their unique product, soluble cocoa, as 
well as their well-known preparation, Milk of 
Magnesia. 


George P. Pilling & Son Company of Philadel- 
phia, one of the oldest surgical instrument com- 
panies of America, had a complete line of minor 
surgical instruments and the Faught blood 
pressure apparatus. 


Thompson’s Malted Food Company, Waukesha, 
Wis., presented their peptonized malted milk 
products, also the Hemo tablets, from which 
an excellent food drink may be prepared. 


Charles A. Tyrrell, M. D., 134 W. 64th St. 
New York, presented the “J. B. L. Cascade,” 
one of the few successful instruments for the 
cleansing of the intestines. 


H. & A. Weissfeld, 1313 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
again presented their line of physicians’ coats, 
instruments of diagnosis, surgical apparatus, etc. 
suits, etc., and received the usual attention from 
those present. 


Woodard, Clarke & Company of Portland, Ore., 
had a large display of microscopes and other 
instruments of diagnosis, surgical apparatus, etc. 


On the whole the exhibits were of an unusually 
high order and received the attention they de- 
served from the members of the profession 
present. 
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O. J. SNYDER, D. O., PHILADELPHIA 
President American Osteopathic Association, 1915-16 
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Editorials 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 
SNYDER 


Tue New PresipENt UrcEs Co-oPERATION 
AND AGGRESSIVE ENDEAVOR BY 
ALL MEMBERS. 


Following the stress and effort of the 
greatest osteopathic convention ever held 
and amid the bewildering sights of the most 
marvelous World’s Fair ever witnessed, it is 
difficult to formulate a message to the pro- 
fession which will be worthy of the honor 
and responsibility that have devolved upon 
us. But the editor of the JouRNaAL urgently 
represents the need for an expression from 
the new executive of the Association, and 
an attempt will be made to suggest some 
thoughts that may be of general value. 

It is impossible to begin without offering a 
personal acknowledgement. No one could 
be insénsible to the honor of being elected 
to head this great Association, and the new 
incumbent feels profoundly affected and 
inspired by the mark of confidence. 
Obviously, however, words can convey no 
effective response; more adequate return, 
it is to be hoped, will be made in the acts 
and policies of the administration. 

What these will be cannot be outlined in 
detail at this early hour. But as occasion 
arises from time to time we shall take the 
profession fully into our confidence and 
seek its support in efforts for the common 
aim, osteopathic progress.. 


The uppermost desire now is to reawaken 
and stimulate the sense of solidarity in the 
profession, the realization—often dormant 
—that each and every one of us owes some- , 
thing to all; to arouse our thousands of 
members to active, intelligent effort for the 
advancement of the great cause committed 
to our care. Next to individual loyalty and 
recognition of individual responsibility, the 
most important factor in promoting pro- 
gress is unity—not alone in organization 
work but in the scientific concept. 

Osteopathy, as every enlightened practi- 
tioner knows, is not static; it is capable of 
improvement and expansion as the light of 
research illumines pathways of discovery 
as yet untrod. But it should not be forgot- 
ten that it is founded upon philosophic 
truths which are fundamental, and that any 
tendency to undermine or shift them will be 
injurious. “Academic freedom” is vital to 
intellectual and scientific advancement ; it is 


‘at once the inspiration and the means of 


progress. Yet the liberty of thought and 
expression which is the very life of human 
betterment, and without which reaction and 
decay are inevitable, can be transformed by 
excess from virtue to a vice. 

While, therefore, we prosecute diligently 
our endeavors to improve osteopathic prac- 
tice and enlarge its scope by the adoption of 
such developments or modifications as irre- 
futable experience may prove to be effica- 
cious, let us shun the conception that liberty 
means license, and resist resolutely any de- 
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partures from the basic doctrines which 
time has so triumphantly vindicated. 
Among men of keen mentality and ag- 
gressive temperament there is a tendency 
sometimes to strike out on new paths, to 
generalize from specific data and erect an 
elaborate structure of hypothesis upon a 
slender foundation of fact. The spirit is 


commendable; it is only incautious zeal that’ 


carries danger. Let the impulse towards 
innovation be always tempered by regard 
for the fundamental truths of the science, 
and there will be no conflict or confusion 
of thought. When in doubt, let us turn 
back to first principles; for we may be sure 
that anything which is not in harmony with 
them, however plausible its outward seem- 
ing, is false in essence and in application. 
The proceedings of the great convention 
just closed have shown.a most encouraging 
disposition on the part of osteopathic physi- 
cians to solve the manifold problems con- 
fronting them upon a scientific basis, rather 
than by the promotion of personal pre- 
judices, theories and hobbies. This may 
well be the controlling spirit of the profes- 
sion always. We have a sure foundation 
upon which to build—tryths which have 
been demonstrated by years of exact re- 
search and illuminating experience—and we 
shall be wise to keep ever before us the Plan 
of our structure, lest by changes and addi- 


, tions we impair its symmetry and strength. 


And now as we begin, in a spirit of sober 
determination, the arduous labors of admin- 
istering this great trust, let us urge most of 
all upon our co-workers the necessity for 
consistent, hearty and unremitting support 
in all endeavors that make for the greater 
honor and efficiency of our noble science. 

That the officers of the Association will 
be zealous in their concentration upon the 
duties confronting them is to be expected; 
the special confidence reposed in them 
must be a constant inspiration. 

But their most devoted service will be 
barren of results unless they have the 


cordial co-operation of the rank and file of 
the profession. Osteopathy is peculiarly 
dependent upon the individual loyalty and 
intelligent endeavors of those who represent 
it in the field; it will be advanced or re- 
tarded in exact proportion to the fidelity 
with which its practitioners throughout the 
country contribute to the common fund of 
knowledge and effort. 

It may be said with the fullest confidence 
that the. new officers will uphold the fine 
traditions of their predecessors. Let all 
members of the Association, for their part, 
make a like resolve, and live up to it in the 
spirit of true service. So shall we derive 
the benefits of adherence to a cause which 
grows in dignity and usefulness year by 
year, and shall steadily increase its value to 
humanity. 

O. J. Snyper, M. S., D. O. 
President American Osteopathic Ass'n. 
From San Francisco, Aug. 14, 1915. 


OSTEOPATHY AN ENTITY 

To me osteopathy is a religion and Still 
is its God. It is a great ethical movement 
for the deliverance of mankind from thral- 
dom of a habit of ages—drugs. It was the 
outcome of dire need and becomes a pro- 
test against a passing of superstition. Had 
the time not been ripe for this rebellion os- 
teopathy would not have gone round the 
World in a quarter of acentury. Its history 
emphasizes the fact that wherever there is 
a need there is a man. Andrew Taylor 
Still was the man of the hour when the 
first rumbling protest against modern med- 
ical practice was heard. The call came and 
found him ready. 

When the fight became too great for him 
to go on alone he called for volunteeers and 
they came ready to receive the truth and to 
be filled by him with enthusiasm and pre- 
pared to fight to the death for the princi- 
ple laid down by him. They subscribed to 
a tenet exactly as pronounced by him and 
understood it thoroughly. Again history 
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repeats itself, for in less than a score of 
years we find his followers “improving” on 
the work of his lifetime. While he still 
lives and almost within sound of his voice 
we hear the profanation of his teachings 
by this: “There is no eleventh command- 
ment, as many osteopaths would have you 
believe, that “Thou shalt take no drugs,’ but 
I would write a commandment “Thou shalt 
take only such drugs as needed and only 
so long as necessary,’ moderation being the 
watchword.” It hardly seems possible for 
such heresy to go unrebuked, but it does. 


Dr. Still has been interpreted by many, 
few who have read his inspired writings 
and fewer who have ever seen his face, and 
in a manner that the most careful reading 
will not justify. The man lives and daily 
refutes the statement that he countenances 
drugs in any form and for those who cannot 
hear that voice there is the printed word 
from which there can be no appeal. No 
one can begin the study of osteopathy under 
a misapprehension; no one can later in life 
go into a trance and find that osteopathy is 
something different from what Dr. Still 
taught and is still teaching. Incorporated 
in the by-laws of an osteopathic society are 
these words “practicing osteopathy as 
taught and practiced by Andrew Taylor 
Still.” When asked to define that phrase 
his answer was such as to leave no doubt 
that it did not include drugs. 

The cold fact is that we are confronted 
by a situation which means we must stand or 
fall by how close we live to his teachings; 
a patchwork doctrine will be fatal. When 
osteopathy ceases to be something it will be 
nothing. It must be an entity and never a 
hybrid. The history of medicine offers 
many examples of new cults that have risen, 
flourished for a day and gone down. The 
most recent and prominent is the homoe- 
pathic school which, as soon as it listened to 
the voice of the tempter—the allopath—and 
strayed from the Organum of Hahnemann, 
began to decline. Its practitioners are re- 
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ceived now on equal terms in most places 
with the dominant school but at a deadly 
price. 

There is a great moral issue at stake, to 
my mind, for we accepted the pledge from 
our founder in a way that it cannot be 
lightly put aside. If to live by his teachings 
is to be “narrow,” why, let’s be “narrow,” 
for to be “broad” will please only the devil 
himself as it means a return to the old order 
of things plus a few ideas they will have 
stolen and will later solemnly give to the 
world as their own. 

Sectarianism is good, for no great move- 
ment ever succeeded that did not have sin- 


gleness of purpose. Without opposing ideas — 


the world would be either chaos or absolute 
stupidity. Unity of schools of healing is an 
unthinkable condition for it would mean the 
weaker to be led to the block. Progress de- 
pends upon competition. 

Another thing we must not forget in our 
haste to be “progressive;” it is that the 
public demands real drugless treatment 
as is shown by the progress made by impu- 
dent impostors in states closed to osteopaths, 
and this fact is pertinent: if we do not give 
this system or cannot it will be given to the 
world under another name. It is estimated 
by competent medical authority that fully 
one-third of the population of America 
today uses some form of drugless treatment. 
Does that look as if the people were in a 
mood to object to our rational methods? 

Says one prominent practitioner with pro- 
gressive leanings: “Why, my patients 
would think it strange if I were not able 
to prescribe for them when necessary.” An- 
other former teacher, now with a large prac- 
tice, said, “Oh, no; I use only ‘ten fingers,’ ” 
and after a pause, “my head.” In the office 
of the most famous osteopath on the Pa- 
cific Coast will be found only—soap. He 
has arrived at the position of not believing 
in anything except cleanliness outside the 
“ten fingers.” It is largely a point of view 
and when a physician becomes obsessed with 
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the idea that he must be equipped to meet 
every emergency he has undertaken a very 
large contract. 

When the narrow school of dentistry 
specializes in as many branches as it does 
so that the ordinary practician will not ex- 
tract a tooth, but sends the patient to a 
specialist, we can imagine that one head and 


the span of one life is not sufficient to pre-- 


pare the ambitious man for omnipotence. 
Nothing here must be construed as includ- 
ing surgical practice. 

For those who have not given the writings 
of Dr. Still the study they merit, and few 
of us have, let them read the interpretation 
of his teachings by Dr. McConnell in this 
JourNaL. It is the work of a keen analyst 
and shows sympathetic reverence of the 
student for the master. 

When one has pondered on this work he 
will no longer speculate whether the use 
of drugs by an osteopath is keeping the 
faith. 

Cuar es C. TEAL, D. O. 

WEeEpsport, N. Y. 


WHAT IS TRUTH? 


The answer to this question, asked two 
thousand years ago, is still being sought in 
many spheres or departments of life. We 
shall concern ourselves with it only as it 
relates to therapeutics. Twenty-five years 
ago, it is safe to say, there was no truth 
about therapeutics. There was no funda- 
mental principle underneath drug medica- 
tion. A drug was used because it was 
recommended, and discarded because it 
failed to get results. 

Some day it will be agreed that Dr. Still 
saw truth. Even now the positions he took 
are coming to be more or less generally 
accepted. In a few words that truth is the 
entity of the human body, its completeness, 
its perfection, its containing within itself 
that which it needs for growth, protection 
and repair. A machine-like entity in which 
each part or function conditions every 


other part and function. This is the truth 
of the human body which osteopathy predi- 
cates and proposes to establish. If this be 
accepted, the cause of at least most dis- 
eases must be in the body itself; and if 
function is dependent upon structure, the 
relation of the several structures of the body 
must be considered as the means of secur- 
ing and maintaining health. 


Is this theory the truth? How may 
theories be tested as to their truth? By 
experimentation and demonstration only. 
There must be an agreement of subjective 
and objective relations. The theory, the 
thing predicated, must be worked out, dem- 
onstrated beyond doubt. The proposition 
we affirm is so simple and plain that now the 
average intelligent, unprejudiced person ac- 
cepts it the first time it is presented to him. 
It is the one truth medical thought has 
evolved or worked out. What are we who 
received it from Dr. Still doing for it? 
When the theory works so smoothly we fail 
to realize the sweat and blood it cost him to 
work it out—to work it out backward, as it 
were. He had to work upon certain con- 
ditions which his close observation sug- 
gested to him as being deviations from the 
normal. If he secured results he had to 
figure out how he might have secured them 
until finally the theory was evolved and a 
system of principles set up, and years were 
then spent in verifying it by observation and 
results. 

If this proposition is the truth it is the 
whole and complete truth upon this subject. 
The medical world as well as intelligent lay 
people are fast coming to it. How do we 
who received it regard it? If it is the truth 
and complete truth it does not need to be 
added to. As a system of philosophy of 
health and disease there is nothing to be 
added to it. Dr. Still says he had just be- 
gun his work, we must carry it on. But he 
means, and it has always been thus accepted, 
that the methods and technique of its appli- 
cation were to be tested and improved upon, 
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if possible, and the establishing of path- 
ways over which disturbance travels from 
the cause to the effect, likewise over which 
the forces of co-ordination and harmony 
travel to the distant symptoms, when struc- 
ture has been adjusted. Some good work 
has been done here. 

If the principle of osteopathy is true (and 
who of us questions it), drugs as curative, 
remedial agents have no place in the body 
economy. That certain drugs have a more 
or less definit effect upon the body will not 
be denied. That some times, with our pres- 
ent knowledge of the technique of the ap- 
plication of the principles of adjustment, 
the aid of a quick stimulant in an emergency 
may be needed; or use of sedative or opiate 
in conditions of prolonged and profound 
pain, to give the nervous system opportun- 
ity to relax and recover, is felt by many. 

Our duty to the profession is plain. It is 
to develop the osteopathic truth, to prove by 
faithful testing the extent of its applicabil- 
ity, to see how far it will go, how much it 
will do, and not concern ourselves about 
testing for its limitations. There is a vast 
difference there! The fact that we, in a 
given case, could not stop the pain and were 
forced to resort to an opiate does not prove 
that under an improved technique the drug 
might not have been avoided. What will 
best develop our technique? Just as su- 
perior technique secures better results in 
chronic cases, so a highly skilled technique 
and accurate knowledge will secure greater 
results in acute practice, which would ‘mean 
minimizing the resort to any drug pallia- 
tion. And while the right to use an occa- 
sional drug may be an incidental to be 
striven for, and a knowledge of their use 
may be one of the subjects to be taught the 
student, the real desideratum is the knowl- 
edge and technical skill imparted to the stu- 
dent which will make his work that efficient 
that his resort to the drug will be prac- 
tically nil. 

Our duty as osteopathic physicians to the 
development and advancement of oste- 
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opathy and our duty to our own interests 
for the time being may not be always iden- 
tical. We believe it is our duty to make 
personal sacrifice for the advancement and 
establishment of osteopathy, and for the 
most part to this time we believe this has 
been done. But the question naturally 
arises, how long will the profession take 
this viewpoint, and how long will its mem- 
bers be willing to pass up occasional cases 
to other systems, when the only thing needed 
to hold the case was a palliative perhaps re- 
quiring little skill to administer? 

Now the principle is contended for that 
whatever is physiological, that is in harmony 
with body functioning, is osteopathic. No | 
doubt the system will come to be this inclu- 
sive, and we can conceive of cases where an 
opiate may be more physiological than to 
deny the rest to the nervous system which 
is demanded while the body forces co-ordi- 
nate themselves so as to respond to the 
principle of adjustment of its organism. 
But this is such an infinitely small part of 
the practice that it does seem the discussion 
of it and the issue raised have magnified it 
far beyond its relative importance. 

This fact stands out like the sun at noon- 
day: The truth defined earlier in this article 
in its relation to the healing art with struc- 
tural adjustment as its central fact is the 
one consistent truth that has been discov- 
ered. It is too potent and too precious to 
be neglected in the development of its appli- 
cation to health and disease, or to be al- 
lowed to be dimmed by sharing its import- 
ance with something with which it does not 
compare: and-unless or until this fact has 
been clearly recognized, and demonstrated to 
and by the student it is hazardous to teach 
him drugs even as a_ subsidiary “and 
a supplementary procedure. That it can 
be safely done we do not deny, but it can 
only be done if the osteopathic concept has 
taken root and if its application has brought 
satisfactory results. Nothing could be more 
fatal than to neglect the one because the 
other has been added. 
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Our colleges assume a great responsibil- 
ity should they undertake to teach the effi- 
ciency of osteopathy, which to the con- 
sciousness of the laymen with whom their 
students must deal means the inefficiency 
and inferiority of the drug system, and at 
the same time teach the student the use of 
certain drugs. That time may come, doubt- 


less it will come, but has it come? Have: 


we tested and developed our own and con- 
vinced ourselves sufficiently to make it a 
wise or safe procedure? 

The JourNAL does not wish to see fetters 
forged or see any one bound by them; but 
unquestionably the limitations under which 
we have grown up have been helpful; the 
concise, consistent osteopathic course at 
first, and even the legislation which limited 
us to applying the principles of adjustment 
have been to our advantage in developing 
and applying our fundamentals. Limita- 
tions and restrictions will be outgrown, but 
let us not become too restive and before we 
demand and acquire privileges let us be very 
sure that our teaching has been so thorough 
that privileges secured will not be abused 
and that the practice squares with truth. 


SPECIALIZING IN OSTEOPATHY 


To specialize unquestionably is to develop 
the osteopathic school of practice into a 
more complete system. The Association 
and the schools for several years have en- 
couraged this development along particular 
lines and the results secured in many of 
them is most gratifying. Already, however, 
we believe a danger appears which needs 
to be guarded against. Apparently not a 
few who are confining their work to par- 
ticular lines, while still identified with the 
osteopathic profession, are in no sense doing 
work that is characteristic of the osteopa- 
thic theory. Much of the work thus done, 
as far as our knowledge of it goes, might 
be done under any other system with equal 
propriety and results. 

It is to be recognized, of course, that any 


new system will find after years of experi- 
mentation that some of its tenents and pro- 
cedures are not essentially different from 
the same in other systems; and in adjusting 
our theories, as based on increased ex- 
perience in practice, we find ourselves shift- 
ing our positions. And this is well, for the 
maximum of results is the end in view, and 
as physicians we must be consistent with 
truth, rather than any particular truth which 
we may have been taught or formerly ac- 
cepted. That is the only basis upon which 
facts entitled to be classified as scientific can 
be ascertained and demonstrated. As inves- 
tigators our duty is along the line of the os- 
teopathic truth. It is not for us to develop 
and experiment with other theories. Ours 
to develop our truth and adapt all truth 
when we are sure it is truth, 


However, the human body is a unit, a ma- 
chine. But it is more than that, because the 
structure or formation of every part, as well 
as the functioning of every part, conditions 
the functioning of every other part and that 
of the organism as a whole. (This fact can 
not be pressed or repeated too often.) This 
concept is fundamentally osteopathic and 
characteristic of the osteopathic philosophy, 
because so far as we recall, no other system 
recognizes, or at least emphasizes, this fact 
to the extent that we do. 


The harmonizing of specialty work with 
this idea of the body economy seems to us 
to make the practice of most specialties dif- 
ferent from the practice of these specialties 
by others than osteopathic physicians. In 
the practice, for example, of nose and throat 
surgery, if only skillful removal of obstruc- 
tion and diseased tissue is performed, it is 
no different from the work of any other 
surgeon. This is not of so much import- 
ance as the fact that the contributing, if not 
the direct cause of the need of the surgery 
still remains after the operation has been 
performed, and if the fundamental tenet of 
osteopathy is correct, it is still leaving its 


‘impress upon the body economy. 
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In the practice of ophthalmology, for ex- 
ample, if a simple operation, as the treat- 
ment of an ulcer, is performed and no at- 
tention is paid to structural defects which 
may have caused or may be maintaining 
the accompanying congestion, wherein is 
this osteopathic work? Likewise, in the 
practice of gynecology, if infections are met 
with and they are treated with appropriate 
antiseptics and germicidal agents and no at- 
tention is paid to causative or resultant re- 
flex bony or muscular conditions, wherein 
is osteopathy glorified, or the patient bene- 
fited beyond what any medical practitioner 
might do? 

Furthermore, if in the practice of mid- 
wifery, it has been established, as is heartily 
believed by those who have faithfully tested 
it, that appropriate manipulation greatly in- 
fluences the condition, but if this is given 
scant attention and the common drugs, nar- 
cotics and instrumentation are resorted to, 
wherein can this be classified as osteopathic 
practice simply because it is done by a grad- 
uate in osteopathy? The facts are, as we 
see the situation, that if this is osteopathic 
practice it should be accompanied by sup- 
portive adjustment technique. If the body 
in all reparative effort responds to this work 
is it ever right to neglect it? 


We know that the work of some of our ® 


osteopathic specialists is characteristically 
osteopathic. They emphasize the fact that 
the supportive work, adjustment of struc- 
ture, is the real basis for success, and we be- 
lieve they are sure that this is true. “ And 
this is well. The point is we want to see 
all who are doing specialty work get the 
conception of the body unity and profit by 
it and magnify osteopathy at the same time. 


If the work is referred by an osteopathic 
physician who is doing the supportive work, 
it is well; but if the case comes to the spe- 
cialist direct and if he does the special work 
in whatever the field as indicated above, he 
is not only missing a big part of his chance 
for success, but he is robbing osteopathy of 
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splendid opportunities for prestige. Be- 
cause one does not care to do osteo- 
pathic corrective work does not in any sense 
deny him professional affiliation so long as 
he elects to be identified with the profes- 
sion, but this attitude on his part does 
diminish the obligation of the profession to 
consider the needs of his particular practice 
as much as if the character and influence of 
his work were different. Our college course 
is arranged and extended leading up to spe- 
cializing along several lines; our efforts at 
legislation are influenced to make their prac- 
tice possible. Thus far they are an intimate 
part of the profession ; when it comes to the 
work for which all of this effort and prepar- 
ation have been made it is hoped that the — 
same loyalty and unity will be shown. The 
profession recognizes a gain to its prestige 
growing out of this greater inclusiveness of- 
osteopathic practice; but it will prove a 
boomerang to the general practice if the 
specialty work is not as loyally osteopathic 
as the general practice is. This line of 
thought is suggestive and prompted by the 
rapid growth of the specialties as evidenced 
at the recent national meeting. 


HARRISON LAW DECISION. 


The profession in Michigan has rendered 
a splendid service in securing from the head 
of the Internal Revenue Department at 
Washington a decision regarding the Harri- 
son Drug Act, passed by the recent Congress. 
The ruling sets aside that rendered by many 
if not most of the department’s representa- 
tives in the states, which had almost uni- 
formly been that the osteopaths should not 
be permitted to register under that act. 

The decision as reported by the Michigan 
profession states that “those registered as 
osteopathic physicians or practitioners under 
state laws come within the meaning of the 
Harrison Drug Act and are entitled to reg- 
ister and administer narcotics when needed 
in the practice of their profession.” This 
appears to be full and complete and without 
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any equivocation. The notice as given out 
in the press dispatches was not so clear and 
left the impression that the ruling would be 
that osteopaths who under state laws were 
permitted to use drugs would be recognized 
under the Harrison Act, whereas those not 
so licensed would not be affected by the act. 

As the JouRNAL sees it, the main features 
of this decision are a recognition of the pro- 
fession by this department of the Federal 
Government, which is more than worth 
while. Another is an indication that the 
Federal Government will come to license 
physicians and bring about a uniform stand- 
ard of qualification for licensure and prac- 
tice. We imagine that the number of os- 
teopathic physicians who will wish to avail 
themselves of the rights given them under 
the act is comparatively small, but not so 


‘the value of the recognition which it gives. 


THE OSTEOPATHIC MAGAZINES 

Readers are referred to the address of 
President Upton and the report of the 
Board of Trustees for a statement of the 
work of the Osteopathic Magazine. The 
number of members using the Magazine is 
constantly growing and in response to this 
the Board restores this Magazine to the 
members as a part of the membership privi- 
lege. But when this is done each member 
should most assuredly pay for a copy to be 
sent to the Library or Reading Room of 
his town. This is a solemn duty. Inquiry 
reveals the fact that the Magazine is greatly 
sought after by patrons of libraries, so we 
find people anxious to know about this side 
of osteopathy, and we by neglect deny them 
the opportunity. 

As to whether the members will use the 
Magazine in their clientele is a matter we 
are not urging here.. But the Magazine 
must go into the libraries and reading 
rooms and we will make you a special rate 
if you will put it there. “Osteopathy, the 
Science of Healing by Adjustment,” by P. 
H. Woodall, and “Concerning Osteopathy,” 


compiled by G. V. Webster, should also be 
in every reading room in the land. In cloth 
the former costs 75c., the latter $1.25. Send 
money with order. 


NOTICE 

The August issue of the JourNnat has 
been delayed in order to get the official re- 
port of the Annual Meeting. We had a 
new official reporter for this meeting and he 
has been unable to furnish the report of the 
proceedings. This explains the delay of the 
August issue. 

The September number will follow within 
a week and the delayed report of the meet- 
ing will be published as a supplement to that 
number. The delay is regretted by the Edi- 
tor and Publication Committee, but owing to 
failure to get the stenographer’s report it 
was unavoidable. 


Departments 


CLINICAL DEPARTMENT 
Kenpatt L. Acuorn, D. O., Editor 
Boston 
Phlegmasia Alba Dolens 
Roserta WIMER-Forp, D. O., 

Seattle, Wash. 

On July 31, 1913, I was called by a professional 
man to see his wife, a dainty, thin, cultured, lit- 
tle brunette of thirty-three, the fourth child in 


® her mother’s family. 


Husband gave this history—Her first child be- 
ing three, Mrs. X gave birth at 2 A. M., July 1, 
to a child that the attending M. D.’s said was 
premature (8 months?). Although two M. D.’s 
and a nurse were present, child died within a 
few hours. For several hours immediately fol- 
lowing labor, mother had chills and sinking spells. 
They had retained services of trained nurse, and 
next two weeks patient’s temperature never once 
dropped to normal. They did not know whether 
placenta was delivered intact or not. Urine said 
to have been normal. July 15 patient attempt- 
ing to walk about in her room experienced ex- 
cruciating pain in back and right hip. On July 
24 changed doctors and nurse. From July 24 
to July 31 temperature ranged constantly be- 
tween 101°103° and patient had not slept with- 
out aid of morphine. All this happened, as you 
notice, before I saw the case. 

The patient was exceedingly emaciated, delir- 
ious, tongue heavily furred, lips parched, eyes 
dull and apathetic with black circles, hands waxy, 
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abdomen distended and tympanitic, liver being 
palpated anteriorly to left of median line, right 
foot swollen, all lymphatics engorged, much ten- 
derness in popliteal space, right innominate an- 
terior, temperature 102°. Lesion between first 
and third cervical to right. All muscles pain- 
fully tight and tender from first to tenth dorsal 
and patient was suffering terribly. Uterus large 
and baggy, fundus almost as high as umbilicus. 

I diagnosed Puerperal Septicaemia and Phleg- 
masia Alba Dolens of right leg with prognosis 
exceedingly grave. Told the husband I could 
not promise him anything except my best en- 
deavors and said I would take the case if he 
would dismiss his other physicians (three M. 
D.’s) and give me full charge. This family had 
never had osteopathy before, and the husband, 
most devoted and conscientious, did not want 
to make any mistakes. He would agree to my 
proposition if I would call consultation, which I 
did, another D. O. and an M. D. Neither gave 
any encouragement, but it was an incentive to 
work, because I never give up until a patient 
has ceased breathing an hour. 

I called a new nurse and to her is due much 
credit for our splendid results. It was her first 
experience with osteopathy and she tactfully told 
me she was expecting a call any minute to an 
obstetrical case and could stay only until I would 
procure another nurse. (This was only an ex- 
cuse as I then suspected and later learned.) Be- 
ing an unusually conscientious and _ skilful 
woman, she endured great mental distress in 
watching and assisting in this case, treated so 
radically different from similar cases she had 
nursed and known about and she wanted to be 
free to leave rather than be a party to a bad 
outcome. 

I gave general osteopathic treatment at once 
and ordered high saline enema, saline douche, 
sponge bath and much water to be drunk. Urine 
showed sp. gr. 1010, alb. 0, sugar 0. Tempera- 
ture at 8 P. M. 103°, pulse 106, slept several 
hours. 

August 1, 7 A. M., temperature 101.8°, much 
pain and restlessness. August 2, began chilling, 
complaining of left leg—soon it was oedematous 
and larger than the right. She began menstruat- 
ing, thirty days after parturition, and with two 
milk legs was so wretched we called another 
nurse for night duty. August 1, 2 and 4, we were 
obliged to give two sedative hypos daily, the. pain 
being so great that to have refused them would 
have been inhuman. 

I called twice daily, gave deep treatment over 
the splanchnics and liver, posteriorly, lifted the 
uterus, relaxed in groin and along anterior crural 
nerves and veins, also in popliteal space. Ro- 
tated, flexed and extended legs although know- 
ing perfectly well the text books all say that a 
patient with milk leg must be kept perfectly quiet 
and legs elevated for four to six weeks and that 
it is dangerous to touch them. I had never 
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known of a case of this sort treated osteopathic- 
ally, but her suffering was so terribly intense, 
I felt we were compelled to try to relieve her, 
even if we did violate precedents. 

Between my calls, nurse used moist hot appli- 
cations or a 15% ichthyol ointment compress on 
abdomen and over entire legs, surrounding com- 
presses with oil cloth to preserve heat and steam 
and keep bedding dry, thus eliminating much 
toxins in the perspiration, and giving massage 
to relieve her. We pushed the diet, giving a 
feeding while awake about every two hours, of 
hot milk, alternating with juices of pineapple, to- 
mato, grape and other fruits; eggnogs and beef 
tea for first six days, then crisp bacon, dried 
beef, custards, junket and cocoa. 

Temperature reached normal on 6th day. Af- 
ter 12th day, temperature began remaining nor- 
mal, patient sat up in chair on the 14th day and 
from 14th day began sleeping from eight to nine 
hours during night. On 18th day she walked 
across room and back. 

On August 24th, reduced innominate lesion. 
This innominate lesion had probably existed for 
twelve or more years and occasionally when very 
tired there was a trace of albumin in the urine, 
even until May, 1914. 

The nurse previously mentioned remained 
thirty days until patient was up, dressed and 
walking about. 

Six weeks after first seeing patient she came 
to office, the last time I saw her being February 
6. (Twenty-seven calls and twenty-five office 
treatments.) She was then fifteen pounds heav- 
ier than she had ever been and has since been 
doing all her own work for a family of four. 
Both legs normal in every way. Right leg sub- 
sided slowly. 

August 6—Ankle, 8 in.; calf, 14% in.; just be- 
low knee,, 13% in.; above knee, 15% in.; at body, 
25% in. August 8—Ankle, 7%4; calf, 14; just be- 
low knee, 16; above knee, 1334; at body, 26. 
August 9—Ankle, 534; calf, 1334; just below 
knee, 144%; above knee, 13; at body, 27. Au- 
gust 11—Ankle, 5; calf, 12%; just below knee, 
12%; above knee, 14; at body, 26. August 12— 
Ankle, 5; calf, 11; just below knee, 117%; above 
knee, 13; at body, 22%. 

Patient had scarlet fever as a child, with ne- 
phritic complications. During this illness in July 
and August, 1913, the usual tests failed to show 
there had been any specific infections. 

In May, 1915, patient still in excellent health. 


Acute and Chronic Nephritis 
Mary S. Crosweui, D. O., 
Farmington, Me. 

ACUTE BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
Girl, five years old, had been over indulged 
with sugars and starches all her life and sub- 
ject to “bilious” and gastric disturbances. In Oc- 
tober had a severe “bilious attack” and was 
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given by attending physician a large dose of 
calomel. Mother thinks child not well from that 
time. 

Jan. 31, 1914, when I first saw her she ex- 
hibited marked general oedema, both eyes nearly 
closed, no line marking division between chest 
and abdomen, flesh too boggy to dent on pres- 
sure. Total urine excretion, six ounces. Blood 
pressure high, heart rapid, sounds nearly equal 
in length and valve sounds accentuated. Urine 
obtained next day sp. g. 1036, albumin over 1 
per cent. 

Treatment: Placed in hot sweating pack after 
I had thoroughly sprung back through 11th dor- 
sal to 3d lumbar area. Saline enemata and 
liberal quantity lemonade. Nurse instructed to 
give hot bath every three hours, watching heart 
carefully, followed by hot sweating packs. 

Feb. 1. Bowles moved twice freely. Voided 
nearly pint of urine, sp. g. 1036, albumin over 1 
per cent. Feb. 2. Secured good bowel move- 
ments by use of saline enemata. Edema much 
less. Urine about one pint, sp. g. 1034, albumin 
somewhat under 1 per cent. Baths continued. 
Two quarts milk, in 3 ounce doses every half 
hour. 


Feb. 3. Bloat nearly gone from face. Valve 
sounds improved. Patient hungry, but refused 
milk. Gave junket with milk on it, no sugar; 
barley water and fruit. Albumin less, sp. g. 1030. 
Feb. 4. Bloat nearly all gone from whole body. 
Kidneys cleared with a rush of thick whiteish 
urine, amount over quart, % per cent. albumin. 

Feb. 5. Quart and half urine, clear, colorless, 
sp. g. 1006, trace albumin. Heart good. Feb. 6. 
Urine, sp. g. 1018, albumin heavy, boiling solid. 
Bowels free. Taking between three and four 
quarts milk in form of junket with milk. 

Feb. 7-March 3lst. Case ran along with but 
little variation from above save for one slight 
“bilious” attack and a cold for three days. Irom 
March 3lst to date, April 27, albumin entirely 
absent, no casts, and child seems perfectly well. 
Diet—Milk, fruit and non-starchy vegetables. 

In addition to baths and strict milk diet, oste- 
opathic treatments were given, for first week 
every day, after that twice a week, consisting al- 
most wholly of springing back through lower 
dorsal and lumbar and attempt to make alignment 
of vertebrae of that area as perfect as possible. 

July 19, 1914. Child in splendid condition. 
Urine normal in every way. 

CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 
(Interstitial. ) 

Woman, 50, married, six children. At birth 
of last child five years ago had acute Bright’s 
which became chronic. Articular rheumatism 


about same time had left all fingers stiffened. 
Heberden’s nodes. Intense headaches. Vision im- 
paired. Eyes showing albumin-uric retinitis. 
Jan. 14, 1914. Heart sounds weak, nearly 
equal, irregular. Pulse irregular, low tension. 


Jour. A. O. A., 
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Face, hands and ankles bloated. Urine sp. g. 
1026, albumin present, no sugar. 

Osteopathic lesions: Posterior right innomi- 
nate; entire lumbar and lower dorsal stiff, tense 
and sore; spine irregular whole area; marked 
cervical lesions, 1st-5th, occipito-atlantal articula- 
tion very contracted. 


Treatment: For two weeks treated to limber 
stiffened and posterior back, and to correct if 
possible the above lesions, with little relief of 
symptoms. I then put patient to bed on a strict 
milk diet, 6 qts. daily, springing lower dorsal and 
lumbar region when she complained of trouble 
there and applying such other corrective treat- 
ment as needed to relieve symptoms. Daily neu- 
tral bath of one hour. 


Results: At end of month patient had gained 
thirteen pounds, hands had recovered their flexi- 
bility with the exception of first joints of fingers. 
Eyes had improved so that with new glasses she 
now does her mending, sewing, and a fair amount 
of reading. Oedema all gone; heart sounds even, 
regular and strong; urine 1016, no albumin. To 
date, July 18th, has had no return of any of old 
symptoms. Considers herself well. 

In all cases of nephritis, either acute or chronic, 
I have found the above lesions to be present and 
my treatment has been of practically the same 
character. Results have been the same in the 
majority of cases—improvement of all symptoms 
with practical cure. 


VALUE OF CLINICAL RECORDS 

The following newspaper report of the testi- 
mony and cross examination of a prominent Bos- 
ton allopathic physician illustrates the advisabil- 
ity and necessity of keeping clinical records of 
cases, and also illustrates the embarrassment that 
may result from having nothing but records of 
finances. 

$100-a-Day Doctor Testifies 

When the afternoon session was opened At- 
torney H. of counsel for the will took Dr. A. 
in hand and questioned him relative to the num- 
ber of times he had seen Mr. C. The witness 
read his answers to these questions from a rec- 
ord he kept of his visits. He had attended Mr. C. 
for some years and had gone to the Salmon 
River on the fishing trips. For visits to the C. 
home at Brookline, the physician had charged 
the testator $5, but when he went to the fishing 
camp his fees were $100 a day. 

Blood in Good Condition 


“How often did you see Mr. C. in November, 
1910?” 

“IT saw him 21 times, examined his arteries for 
an indication of arterio-sclerosis, took his blood 
pressure, examined his heart and other portions 
of his organism.” 

“What was the condition of his blood?” 
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“It was very good. His arteries were no harder 
than those of any man of his age. He was 71 
years old when I saw him.” 

The witness then testified that the testator was 
always neatly dressed, that he was strong and 
vigorous and that he never observed anything to 
indicate unsoundness of mind. 

“I heard him hoot on one occasion, but it was 
nothing like what I am told he could do,” said 
the witness. 

Attorney for Mr. B. took charge of the wit- 
ness at this point. He directed his first ques- 
tions to finding out the number of times the wit- 
ness had examined Mr. C. for a trace of arterio- 
sclerosis and was told that an examination was 
made every time a visit was made. 


A GrapuaL DISEASE 

“Is it a disease that comes on one suddenly?” 

“No, it is a gradual disease and develops in a 
year.” 

“Then why did you make an examination every 
time you went to see him?” 

The witness was unable to answer. He said 
that on one or two occasions Mr. C. had asked 
him if he found any indication of arterio-sclerosis 
and admitted there was no necessity for the fre- 
quent examinations. 

“You say that he had no arterio-sclerosis and 
yet you examined him for symptoms whenever 
you came to see him. You always had the disease 
in mind, did you not?” 

“Yes. I had it in mind.” 

“Have you a record of your examination of his 
blood pressure?” 

“No.” 

“Have you any record of the tests or examina- 
tions you made of your patient?” 

“No, I have none except the record of my 
Visits.” 

“Why did you not keep a record in his case 
as you did in the case of your other patients?” 

Was His Best Patient 

“Well, he was a special patient.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“He was the best patient I had.” 

“Is that why you kept no record?” 

The witness could not say why he had not 
kept a record of the diseases of Mr. C. and quali- 
fied his assertion that he was a special patient 
by saying that he was a prominent man. 

“Did you keep no record because he was a 
prominent man?” 

“T have no explanation to give.” 


(This department is at all times open to discus- 
sion of subjects of clinical interest to osteopaths. 
The application to particular cases of osteopathic 
technic of examination and treatment is especial- 
ly desired. Address communications to the edi- 
tor of the depar‘ment, 687 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton.) 
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EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 
SECTION 


C. C. Rei, D. O., Editor 
Denver, Colo. 
(Continued from July Journat, P. 617) 
Clinics 

There has been so great interest awakened in 
the osteopathic eye, ear, nose and throat work not 
only among our profession but also among the 
laity that we are fairly “swamped” with clinics 
at our national conventions. The Portland meet- 
ing created many new conditions for us and 
taught us valuable lessons on how to meet them 
in the future. 

The section hopes to have plenty of rooms and 
be better equipped for handling a large number 
of clinics at the Kansas City meeting. Clinical 
demonstrations will begin at 9 A. M. and end at 
12 M. There will be more demonstrators and 
the work will be facilitated in every way for the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Programs and Meetings 

Each section, by the constitution, is allowed 
two meetings besides a business meeting. There 
is some work that should be presented to the 
general convention each year. This should show 
the general research and advancement. In line 
with this it is desired to have one of our meet- 
ings so arranged and made to fit in the general 
program. The other meeting we desire to have 
at a time when the general convention is not 
in session, say, on Monday afternoon before the 
convention begins on Tuesday or some evening. 
The business meeting can be had at a noon hour. 

With this arrangement of clinics and meetings 
the section does not interfere with the sec- 
tions on technique. 

Research 


We have a research committee with a view to 
promoting research and co-operating with the 
A. T. Still Research Institute. We hope that 
some special advancement can be shown each 
year. It is desirable that special attention be 
given to some part in particular each year, e. g., 
the tonsils, the Eustachian tube, the middle ear, 
the larynx, the turbinates, etc., and a detail report 
made to the profession. 

All papers on any phase of eye, ear, nose and 
throat work before local societies are requested 
to be sent to the chairman of the research com- 
mittee for compilation, Dr. Mary S. Croswell. 


An Exhortation. 


It is time all our specialties should be rapidly 
developed, also our specialists. Ability to rec- 
ognize cases in need of special work beyond the 
general practitioner should be more universal. 
Many cases are slipping through our hands where 
we fail to get results, the case requiring some spe- 
cial work and because we have no competent 
specialists to co-operate with us, they go to an 
allopathic surgeon and frequently we lose the 
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patient and the whole family, our system being 
discredited by the specialist. How much better 
it would be if we had our own specialists who 
would co-operate with us, aiding us to get re- 
sults, keeping the patient and family in osteo- 
pathic methods and no one discredited. 

One osteopathic specialist in a large city where 
about sixty to seventy osteopaths are practicing 
wrote me that he had received but one case, and 
that one ear trouble, from the whole number in 
two and a half years. One of these three things 
must be true. The osteopaths are failing to rec- 
ognize these cases or they are getting the con- 
sultation of allopathic specialists or they have 
little or no confidence in the osteopathic spe- 
cialist. The defect, whatever it is, should be cor- 
rected. The osteopathic specialist should be 
thoroughly qualified and worthy of confidence of 
the general practitioner; he should then receive 
the support and encouragement of those in his 
community. This would help him to get out of 
competition in general practice. I am very much 
pleased to say, however, that we have in the last 
few years developed some very competent spe- 
cialists both in surgery and in the eye, ear, nose 
and throat work. The profession is recognizing 
such cases more readily and giving support and 
encouragement to our specialists. 


MENTAL THERAPEUTICS 


G. H. Snow, A. B., D. O., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Psychology — Habit 

The subject of how sensations are received and 
acted upon by the brain naturally leads to the 
consideration of habit. In considering the sub- 
ject of habit it is necessary to first consider one 
of the fundamental properties of matter, viz— 
plasticity. Our conception of matter is that it 
is manifest in various ways. A bar of iron bends 
much easier the second time than it does the 
first, and each succeeding time it is bent the 
process becomes easier. A new machine runs 
easier after it has been used a little, and all may 
thiiuk of numerous examples of this phenomenon 
of plasticity. 

As we ascend in the scale of organic life it is 
found that this property of matter is manifest 
to a greater degree and this is especially so in 
regard to nervous tissue. While it is evident that 
the nervous tissue is plastic, little is positively 
known concerning it. It is not known whether 
there is a mere wave of rearrangements of atoms, 
such as, a turning of the particles or, a vibra- 
tion or a chemical change, when an impulse or 
current passes through the nerve and produces 
an effect, but this is evident that a change has 
taken place and if the process is repeated it is 
performed easier. And in this connection it 
should also be noted that a more effective and 
permanent impression is made on a growing 
organism than on one that has attained its 
growth. 


Jour. A. O. A., 
August, 1915 


The philosophy of habit was expressed very 
tersely by Dr. Carpenter, who said, “Our nerv- 
ous system grows to the modes in which it has 
been exercised.” This has a very practical bear- 
ing on life and its application must be consid- 
ered. First, habit always diminishes the amount 
of conscious attention necessary to the perform- 
ance of any act. Mere sensation is a sufficient 
guide in an habitual action but a purely volun- 
tary act must be guided throughout its entire 
course of perception and volition. Everyone can 
remember with what conscious attention, volition, 
and effort his or her first lessons in writing were 
performed and how poor the success. And in 
every case practice has not produced the de- 
sired efficiency; yet an adult writes without 
thinking anything about the form of letter or 
word and the attention is on the thought ex- 
pressed rather than on the manner of writing 
the letters and words. Many other examples 
from daily life could be given to show that the 
amount of conscious attention with which habit- 
ual movements are performed is very small, and 
we all know that attention means effort, and 
that the more effort an act requires the more 
energy is consumed. This brings us to consider 
another important fact. 


Second, habitual acts are performed with less 
fatigue than other acts. This leds us to say that 
habitual acts, rightly performed, may be con- 
sidered a labor saving device. But that phase, 
rightly performed, should be empasized for all 
have ways of doing things that consume much 
more time than is necessary. This brings us to 
another point. 

Third, habitual acts, rightly performed, take 
less time for their performance. This is a very 
important fact in our age when competition is so 
keen and so much is required if one is to suc- 
ceed in his life’s work. Then, too, there is an- 
other fact that is of great importance. 

Fourth, habitual acts are performed with 
greater precision than other acts. This also has 
a very wide range of application in daily life in 
both its industrial and ethical application. 

There is a physical basis of habit and no- 
where are the psychical and physical so com- 
pletely interwoven as in the phenomenon called 
habit. As has been said, the physiological basis 
of habit consists in the plasticity of the nerve 
substance and its capacity to receive and act 
upon impressions. Man must have habits and 
it is for him to decide what they shall be. One’s 
personal habits are largely fixed at twenty years 
of age and one’s professional and _ intellectual 
habits before he is thirty. 

Habit binds all to fight to the end the bat- 
tle of life along the lines upon which one is 
mature at the time of one’s early choice. In a 
way it keeps the different strata of society from 
mixing by acting as a conservative agent, for 
habit makes people conservative. 

Prof. James emphasizes the significance of 
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habit for mental life when he says, “The great 
thing, then, in all education, is to make our 
nervous system our ally instead of our enemy. 
It is to fund and capitalize our acquisitions, and 
live at ease upon the interest of the fund. For 
this we must make automatic and habitual, as 
early as possible, as many useful actions as we 
can, and guard against the growing into ways 
that are likely to be a disadvantage to us, as 
we should guard against the plague. The more 
of the details of our daily life we can hand over 
to the effortless custody of automatism the more 
our higher powers of mind will be set free for 
their own proper work.” 


Again he says, “Every smallest stroke of vir- 
tue or vice leaves its never so little scar.” 
“Nothing we ever do is, in strict scientific literal- 
ness, wiped out. Of course this has its good 
side as well as its bad one. As we become per- 
manent drunkards by so many separate drinks, 
so we become saints in the moral, authorities 
and experts in the practical and scientific spheres, 
by so many separate acts and hours of work.” 


What a vast field of opportunities for the 
training of the will is opened for one in the for- 
mation of habits. This training of the powers 
of will is of vital importance to the physician 
as it has so much to do with the subject of men- 
tal therapeutics. Many people are merely bundles 
of emotion who have not learned to exercise 
their will but depend on feeling to guide them in 
everything they do. All their energy and vital- 
ity go to feed emotional enthusiasm and in treat- 
ing such patients physicians find much difficulty 
in changing their mode of life to any great ex- 
tent. ‘But changes can be wrought by persistent 
effort, and Herbert Spencer's words should en- 
courage continued effort. He says, “Not by pre- 
cept, though it be daily heard, not by example, 
unless it be followed, but only through action, 
which is often called forth by relative feeling, 
can a moral habit be formed. The more fre- 
quent the conscious will has brought the concep- 
tion process into a certain direction, and led it 
to a distinct action, the less power will be needed 
to do it again.” 


Whether one’s temperament be predominantly 
intellectual or emotional, or volitional, and if one 
desires a well balanced character, each of these 
traits must be possessed to a certain degree, and 
the subiéct of habit is under consideration either 
as to what habits to form or as to changing of 
them, action is of prime importance. All writ- 
ers on the subject emphasize this point. The 
temperament determines the path in which the 
danger and temptation of life lie. It is a psychol- 
ogical fact that some persons have a good mem- 
ory in regard to joys, and successes and a poor 
one as regards difficulties, sorrows, and injuries. 
The reverse of this is true of others. These 
facts the physician should keep in mind and 


especially so when treating the neurasthenic, as 
in these cases, it is often so difficult to elicit the 
desired action. 


For those who wish to leave off some old 
habit or form a new one, some very helpful sug- 
gestions or maxims have been given at different 
times and Prof. James has taken these and added 
to them some others which are as follows: 


1—Launch yourself with as strong and decided 
initiative as possible. This means, bring to your 
aid all possible circumstances and conditions that 
will assist you in your new endeavor. Do not 
think of the future, but make the present moment 
serve and help you a little stronger to carry out 
your resolve. Make new acquaintances. Take a 
pledge and do anything that leads you in the de- 
sired direction. 


2.—Never permit an exception to occur till the 
new habit has been securely established in your 
life. One failure will often produce such dis- 
couragement that several days may be required 
to overcome its harmful effect. Continued action 
in the right direction cannot be over-estimated. 
A very little thing will often count for more 
than one thinks. What Prof. Bain says concern- 
ing moral habits is in a certain sense true of all 
habits.” The peculiarity of the moral habits, 
contradisting wishing them from intellectual ac- 
quisition, is the presence of two hostile powers, 
one to be gradually raised into the ascendant 
over the other. It is necessary above all things 
in such a situation, never to lose a battle. Every 
gain on the wrong side undoes the effect of many 
conquests on the right. The essential precaution, 
therefore, is so to regulate the two opposing 
powers that one may have a series of uninter- 
rupted successes, until repetition has fortified it 
to such a degree as to enable it to cope with the 
opposition, under any circumstances.” 


—‘Seize the very first possible opportunity to 
act on every resolution you make, and on every 
emotional prompting you may experience in the 
direction of the habits you aspire to gain.” Not 
resolution, but action alone fixes the habit. Mere 
good intentions do not count, but manly, con- 
crete deeds. If one often fails to make an 
effort before he is aware of it, the capacity to 
make our effort will be gone. Action there must 
be even though it be ever so small. 


4—‘“Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by 
a little gratuitous exercise every day.” This 
means systematic effort every day and gratuitous 
also. This will call for a concentration ‘of the 
will and at first only little things should be at- 
tempted and as one’s power increases greater 
things may be accomplished with much greater 
ease than were the little things at first. Con- 
stant vigilance brings its sure reward along any 
line. The tempting thought or action can only 
be conquered by replacing it with something else. 
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against the decision and pledging all necessary 
Correspondence munitions of war to secure its reversal. 


THANKS FROM DR. FORD 


Please express through the JourNAL my per- 
sonal gratitude and the profession’s appreciation 
to those physicians who so splendidly assisted us 
on the program at the convention in Portland 
at a time when they were most needed. Our 
convention was scheduled to begin Tuesday, but 
such a great number of the profession had 
arrived by Sunday night, that it seemed wise to 
build a program for Monday. 

Many who had. accepted positions and were 
scheduled to appear, did not come, nor write, 
nor wire, so it was imperative to fill these va- 
cancies on a moment’s notice. The following 
doctors responded for these occasions: Charles 
Spencer, Harry W. Forbes, George A. Still, J. 
Ivan Dufur, H. H. Fryette, Dain L. Tasker and 
William E. Waldo. 

Personally I am grateful, too, to all the others 
who assisted in many and various ways, as time 
keepers, presiding in sections, and in any way 
contributing to the success of the program. 

Roperta WiMeEr-Forp, D. O. 


FAR REACHING VICTORY FOR 
OSTEOPATHY: 


In a just cause, no victory, however insignifi- 
cant, is to be despised. But when such a victory 
is scored on the ‘basis of a great principle; when 
it anticipates the certain needs of the immediate 
future and most of all when such a victory com- 
prehends an entire profession, it has a special 
value and significance. Just such a triumph had 
the Osteopaths of Michigan the pleasure of an- 
nouncing to the profession, when on. Tuesday, 
August 3d, the Department of Internal Revenue 
at Washington ignored the machination of the 
A. M. A. and ruled that “those registered as 
Osteopathic Physicians or Practitioners under 
state laws come within the meaning of the Har- 
rison Drug Act and are entitled to register and 
administer narcotics when needed in the practice 
of their profession.” 

This decision came as the culmination of a 
persistent fight which began soon after the bill 
became effective. At that time some of our 
Michigan osteopaths were able to register but 
very soon the lid was clapped on and later appli- 
cants were refused certificates. Plans began to 
be formulated but nothing definite and drastic 
was done until after July lst when the entire 
osteopathic body of the state was refused recog- 
nition and when the matter was taken up with 
the Department at Lansing, the Attorney General 
gave his opinion that osteopaths were not phy- 
sicians within the meaning of the act and there- 
fore were not entitled to registration. 

A memorable meeting was then called at the 
Pontchartrain Hotel and similar meetings were 
held in different districts of the state, protesting 


It was deemed expedient to take the matter 
up directly with the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment at Washington for two reasons: First, be- 
cause the objective, if won through this Depart- 
ment, would be a victory for the entire profes- 
sion. In the second place, a decision here would 
permit of no appeal. To this end, ex-Senator 
Gittins and certain co-laborers made two trips 
to Washington and laid the matter before the 
Department head in a most convincing manner 
and the decision already quoted was quickly 
given. 

We cannot help thinking that the benefits of 
this ruling will be deep and more far-reaching 
than they might at first sight appear to be. To 
the lay mind, this decision will have a great 
educational value. People unfamiliar with the 
principles of osteopathic science have somehow 
failed to realize its completeness. This will serve 
to disabuse their minds and awaken them to the 
fact that we are physicians in all that the term 
could possibly indicate. Again the influence of 
such a decision from one of the great govern- 
mental departments will reach far into the future 
and greatly influence legislation to the benefit 
of osteopathy. 

I might add in closing that the successful issue 
of our endeavors serves to demonstrate the im- 
perative necessity of co-operation. Given an en- 
thusiastic and persistent co-operation in our sev- 
eral states we will win almost any reasonable 
victory and a single year will find us enjoying 
advantages that cannot be secured in ten years 
of spasmodic and independent effort. 

C. Burton Stevens, D. O., 
Chm. Publicity Com. 
Detroit, MicH, 


A GOOD SHOWING 

The Portland meeting made a good record in 
continuation of its support of the Research In- 
stitute. A cash subscription of $1,542.00 was 
pledged from the floor of the convention. From 
a very much smaller crowd this compares very 
well with the Birthday collection at Kirksville 
two years ago. 

A guarantee note plan for adding $100,000 to 
the endowment fund during the coming fall and 
winter was successfully inaugurated at this meet- 
ing by Dr. C. B. Atzen, representing the Trus- 
tees, and over 60 subscriptions on this plan were 
received. It is hoped that a thousand or more 
of the profession will each give a note for $100.00 
to run ten years, at six per cent. (6%). If the 
endowment fund is increased from any source 
during the ten years, this increase will apply 
toward the cancellation of these notes. The one 
giving a note may secure contributions to apply 
on its cancellation. 

The annual six per cent. is the interesting 
feature of this plan. This with the present reg- 
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ular income and incidentals, will assure an an- 
nual current fund of nearly $10,000. This plan 
is to be presented to all of the association meet- 
ings during the coming season and if the pro- 
fession responds in its support in proportion to 
the Portland meeting the Trustees can enlarge 
the work of the Institute and advance it more 
rapidly than is possible under present circum- 
stances. 
C. M. T. Hutert, D. O., Mgr. 
Cuicaco, 


OSTEOPATHY PREACHED BY OTHERS 


Recently I have read a very good book by 
J. H. Hirschfeld, M. D., “The Heart and Blood 
Vessels,” published by Funk & Wagnals Co. In 
this book I am glad to read that he gives some 
recognition to the value of spinal treatment, he 
calls it “Spondylotherapy” instead of osteopathy. 
I have made an exact copy of what he says as 
follows: 

“Recently a way has been discovered of putting 
the muscles of heart and blood-vessels into bet- 
ter order by treating certain of their nerve cen- 
tres in the spine. The results of this Spondylo- 
therapy are in some cases excellent and will 
hardly be believed except one has seen them.”— 
Page 271, article 5. 

In addition to what Dr. Hirschfeld says in rec- 
ognition of the value of osteopathy, there is a 
splendid article in the Chicago Examiner of July 
25, 1915, by Woods Hutchinson, M. D., “The Body 
Its Own Drug Store.” 


In this article Dr. Hutchinson pays great tribute 
to the curative value of the blood and also in 
this tribute speaks of the body’s natural resisting 
power—"“its own laxatives, purgatives, regulators, 
antidotes, antitoxines, enzymes, etc.” The body it- 
self working as a manufacturing chemist on the 
broad natural principle of demand and supply. 

This is a good article and should be called to 
the attention of all our friends, bringing out the 
fact that it is thoroughly osteopathic, though not 
written by an osteopath, and the principles and 
facts first taught by The Osteopath—Dr. Still. 

Reusen T. Crark, D.-O. 

Jackson, Miss. 


TO DR. ANDREW TAYLOR STILL—A 
TOAST 
Life is both a science and an art. One half 
of a man’s life is spent in learning to read—the 
other half is spent in learning to tell. Life, 
then, may be defined as the science of learning 
to know, and the art of telling what we know. 
First, then, man is the pupil. The child’s 
knowledge begins at zero. He learns to eat, to 
walk, to read and to write. He must learn the 
sight, sound, names and nature of everything in 
all the world. His task is infinite, and life will 
prove too short. for its accomplishment. If he 


lives out the three score and ten, at its end he 
will still be learning. 

Born with a question “whence” upon his lips, 
he dies with a question “whither” on his tongue. 

Man is the learner. Our children grow up, 
and, crying—“School is out”—rush into adult 
life. The man becomes a herdsman, and he is 
learning the laws of the domestic animals. He 
becomes. a farmer—he is finding out the laws 
of seed-time and harvest, and how every plant 
“brings forth fruit after its kind.” He enters 
the commercial world—and is finding out that 
“unto him that hath shall be given,” etc. He 
becomes a sailor—he is finding out the hidden 
paths of peoples and the might, and the mys- 
teries of the great deep. The maid becomes 
wife and mother—she is learning the heights and 
depths of love, and finds out that service and 
suffering have “healing in their wings.” All the 
world’s a school, and men and women are the 
pupils. 

The chemist is the man who can read the story 
of the atoms. The astronomer is the man who 
can read the glory of the stellar heavens. The 
geologist can read the rocks. The inventor has 
learned about the secrets of iron and wood, light 
and steam and how to harness the lightning and 
the wind. The physician knows the human body 
and its ailments, and nature’s medicine chest. 
The great man is the man who can Read— 
“Life,” Browning says, “is the chance of learning 
Love.” 

Second, man is more than a pupil. He is an 
artist. He is not only a Learner, but he is 
a Teacher. He is creative—he must utter 
himself. Science is older than art. Knowledge 
is the mother of expression, but expression is 
more than knowledge. Animals can know—bees, 
beavers and birds have science—but animals have 
no Art. There is an eternal difference between 
nature and art. Nature is the utterance of the 
Divine (God), and art is the utterance of man. 
Man expresses himself in many arts. He ex- 
presses himself in Color—it is painting. He 
expresses himself in Sound—it is music or 
oratory. He expresses himself in Writing—it 
is literature. Art, then, is anything in which man 
has expressed his thought and spirit. Many 
things man has made out of stone and color which 
are not art. The handiwork of man never be- 
comes the art of man until it expresses—not 
some utility or value of commerce—but some- 
thing of the mind and heart of the man himself. 
If his hand only has wrought—it is handicraft; 
but if his hand and heart have made—it is art. 
Ruskin was never weary of repeating to men— 
“all art is teaching, and all art is praise.” Build- 
ing for Truth’s sake is art—all art is teaching 
—then all art is praise. By which he means, all 
art not only teaches us with its beauty, but praises 
something or someone. The drudgery of life is, 
we work “like dumb driven cattle,” with never a 
syllable of our own heart secret told in all our 
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work. But the joy of life comes when we can Who amongst us is a doubter?—The truth will 


make our vocation, whatever it may be, publish 
to all the world the truth as given us. We 
should make our work an art. If any of us are 
students of some of the arts—building or paint- 
ing, music, or some form of practice, we know 
how our teacher goes about teaching it. There 
never was, nor never will be, 2 time when we do 
not stand before the great masters, studying the 
great models. Great men reason; few are 
original; some achieve fame. - 

The worth of a man does not consist of the 
abundance of the things he possesses. Riches do 
not make men happy. Babylon was rich, Athens 
was poor. You do not doubt which was the real 
city. Lorenzo was rich, Savonarola was poor. 
Nero was rich and Paul was a tent maker. 
Venice was rich, Paris was rich, Wirtenburg and 
Edinburgh were poor. Out of Venice a merchant 
and a banker came, but the writers did not get 
their names. Out of Paris Napoleon came, but 
he was an adopted waif. Wiurtenburg gave us 


Luther. Edinburgh gave us John Knox and 
Robert Burns. Are riches wealth for nations or 
cities? Is gold greatness among men? We are 


not good because we are rich, and we are not bad 
because we are poor. Kansas gave us a man 
named ANDREW TAYLOR STILL,—he had no 
gold, yet he was rich in deed, in mind and cour- 
age—he is goodness personified; he is not rich 
except in the love of the children of his thera- 
peutics. We know but little of his fight for our 
gain. How rich we are from his early reverses— 
we have been the learners and his children—he 
has been the teacher of his art, and we the 
pupils—to him we owe all. 


Here we in one accord laud his name. 

Here we challenge the charlatan. 

Here we prophesy the future. 

Here we reminisce. 

Still was a learner—as we. 

Still was a craftsman—as few men. 

Still was an artist—for the love of his art, born 
as a genius to create a science. 

He is a man of unusual grain; 

A mind of a master builder is his, who disputes? 

Disciples we, with convictions proved; 

“Till death us do part” is our axiom. 

Hold high your heads brothers and sisters; laud 
his name in every clime. 

Hand in hand thro’ the night we have fought 
battles bitter, 

Many scars for the pass-word; 

Look ye!—there is no doubting. 

Here, in our midst, is the spirit of the man we 
all revere—Now is the moment of our expressions 
of love for him. Ever and anon may the world 
grow to know this respect and love which we en- 
joy. May this, his and our science (as we view it 
today) be but as an infant, as compared with that 
which our progeny will see; carrying its stand- 
ards at the head of the columns of the army of 
therapeutics. 


always out !—Come, bind our hearts with one pur- 
pose, and our standards your energies lend. 

Look up, Look Up, see you pillar of fame! 
Of whom is it symbolical? Go into the archives 
of medicine— whose name is emblazoned bold? 
ANDREW TAYLOR STILL. 

Louis L. GARRIGUES. 
Spokane, Wash. 


State and Local Societies 


California—The State Association held its 
annual meeting in Los Angeles, July 8th, 9th and 
10th, with a splendid representation from the en- 
tire State, at some of the sessions between two 
and three hundred being present. One feature of 
the meeting was the meeting of the mothers of 
the city, under the auspices of the Women’s Club, 
when about three hundrel were present. The 
guests were welcomed by a representative of the 
Mayor's office, response being made by the presi- 
dent who presented the annual address. At the 
evening session W. L. Bowling, J. S. White and 
R. B. Bowling discussed “Thoracic and Abdomi- 
nal Diseases,” followed by “Technique Applied 
to Diseases of Thorax and Abdomen,” D. L,. 
Tasker. 

Evening session, “Gynecology and Obstetrics,” 
discussed by Lillian Whiting, John Clark, Asa 
Bliss, Jennie C. Specier, Hattie Connor, followed 
by demonstration of Technique, headed by D. L. 
Tasker. 

The second day session, “Orthopedics and Kin- 
dred Surgical Subjects,” discussed by Chas. 
Spencer, Lester Daniels, N. F. Sprague, R. D. 
Emery, H. B. Brigham, H. F. Beckwith. “Dis- 
eases, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat,” discussed by 
T. J. Ruddy, F. L. Cunningham, W. V. Goodfel- 
low, L. P. Gass, L. D. Reeks. 


At the afternoon session the following officers 
were elected: President, W. Curtis Brigham, Los 
Angeles; Vice-President, S. L. Wyland, Santa 
Rosa; Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Farnham, 
San Francisco. 


The late afternoon session was for the mothers 
of the city, and was addressed by Dr. Margaret 
Farnham. 

The evening session consisted of the Annual 
Banquet, at which R. W. Bowling presided as 
toastmaster. Responses were made by Mr. John 
H. Francis, Superintendent of Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Schools; Drs. H. H. Fryette, Chicago; C. C. 
Teall, New York; C. J. Gaddis, Oakland; H. W. 
Forbes, Los Angeles; W. C. Brigham, Los An- 
geles, and Assemblyman Jas. H. McKnight, Los 
Angeles. 

Third Day Session—‘Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases,” discussed by H. W. Forbes and E. S. Mer- 
rill, Los Angeles; Ernest Sisson, Oakland, and 
W. H. Ivie, Berkley. Technique of treatment of 
mental and nervous diseases, demonstrated by D. 
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L. Tasker. Address, “Medico-Legal Aspects of 
Osteopathy,” G. W. Bumpus, Denver, Colo. 

It was announced at the meeting that recent 
graduates of the local college had been admitted 
to examination for the Physicians and Surgeons 
Certificate by the State Medical Board. 

Tue Los ANGELES County Association held a 
special meeting August 16th, preceded by a din- 
ner with about 125 guests. E. S. Merrill, Presi- 
dent, presided, and addresses were made by the 
local Secretary, H. E. Beckwith; by H. W. Forbes 
of the local college; among the guests who re- 
sponded were Drs. Evelyn R. Bush, Louisville; 
W. J. Conner, Kansas City; H. L. Chiles, Or- 
ange, N. J. The county society holds monthly 
meetings at which there is usually a large at- 
tendance. 


Colorado—The Mid-summer meeting of the 
Colorado Association was held in Denver, July 
22nd, 23rd and 24th, the meetings being held in 
the Central Christian Church. One of the fea- 
tures of the meeting was the Better Babies Con- 
test on the first afternoon of the meeting in 
which fifty babies were entered, of which num- 
ber sixteen secured an average above 95%. This 
was conducted by the Women’s Department of 
the A. O. A. Bureau of Public Health, and it 
met with such a response from the mothers of 
the city, that it is planned to conduct a Children’s 
Clinic in the city. Another interesting feature 
was the moving pictures, illustrating nervous dis- 
eases, by J. Ivan Dufur, of Philadelphia. The 
public lecture also at which these features were 
given was particularly well attended. 

The law passed by the recent session of the 
Legislature, giving the osteopaths two members 
of the Examining Board, has been held up by the 
action of the pseudo-osteopaths of the state who 
had secured a petition sufficient to submit the law 
to a vote of the people. But, owing to fraudulent 


~ names, the petition itself has been successfully at- 


tacked, though at great labor and expense to the 
profession, and the result will be reported later. 
—Martua A. Morrison, D. O., Secretary. 


Illinois—The Second District Association 
meeting was held at Freeport, July 15th, with an 
excellent attendance, when the following program 
was presented—‘Internal Secretions,” D. H. 
Hardie, Galena; “Flat Foot,” A. C. Weber, Free- 
port; “Milk Diet,” Loretta Backus, Stockton; 
“Some of My Failures,’ A. Moffett Warren; 
“Technique,” A. J. Nichols, Stockton. The next 
quarterly meeting will be held in Rockport, with 
A. S. Loving, Elizabeth Shupert, and A. J. Nichols 
as program committee.—Carrig N. Munoie, D. O., 
Sec. 

Tue Tuirp District Association held its an- 
nual meeting in Galesburg, June 9th, when the 
following officers were elected: President, G. A. 
Thompson, Elmwood; Vice-President, Robert 
Roddy, Kewanee; Secretary-Treasurer, F. G. 
Thiele, Galesburg. 


SOCIETIES 


Massachusetts—The Boston papers announce 
that ground has been broken for the new build- 
ing of the Massachusetts College of Osteopathy. 
It is to be a three-story building and erected at 
a cost of forty thousand dollars. 

RECENT DECISIONS seem to convince chiros that 
they cannot longer practice in the state. Press 
dispatches from Pittsfield announce that chiros 
in that locality who have received notice from 
the prosecuting officer have discontinued practice 
and removed. 

Michigan—The Detroit Society met in regu- 
lar session August 9th, and started a campaign 
for listing of the profession as physicians in the 
city telephone directory. From the newspaper 
accounts up to the present the directory had so 
listed the members of the profession, but August 
edition listed under a separate head which the 
local society objects to. 

The society is also rejoicing over the success 
it secured in getting a decision from Washington 
which permitted the profession in Michigan to 
register under the Harrison Drug Act. 

Minnesota—The State Association will hold 
its annual meeting October Ist and 2d at the 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. W. O. Florey, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, announces a 
very attractive program and urges every member 
of the profession in the state to be present. 

An informal reception and dinner on the even- 
ing of October Ist will be an enjoyable feature 
for members of the profession and their fami- 
lies. Members of the profession, whether mem- 
bers of the state organization or not are heartily 
invited—F. E. Jorris, D. O., Sec. 

New York—A special meeting of the New 

York City Society was held at the Osteopathic 
Clinic on June 23d, when L. Von H. Gerdine 
discussed “Results and Progress of Treatment 
of Mental Cases” at the Still-Hildreth Sanitor- 
ium at Macon, Mo. Dr. Gerdine’s report was 
exceedingly gratifying and flattering to the work 
and management of the institution. “Osteopathic 
Colleges and Their Needs,” was the subject of an 
address by O. J. Snyder, of Philadelphia. 
. THe Fay Session will be opened with a meet- 
ing at the Osteopathic Clinic on September 25th, 
at which representatives of Osteopathic Sanitaria 
have been invited to discuss their institutions. 
Richard Wanless is President and Edward B. 
Hart Secretary of this live organization. 

THe TwetrrH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
Theta Psi Fraternity was held in the Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, July 23d and 24th. P. L. Weeger 
of that city was host and presided at the annual 
dinner. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, E. D. King, Detroit; 
Vice-President, J. H. Dorrance, Pittsburgh; Sec- 
retary, W. H. Sutton, Hamilton, Ontario; Treas- 
urer, L. T. Hess, Gainesville, Ohio. 


Oklahoma—According to press dispatches 
there is being organized in Blackwell, Okla., a 
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corporation to take over the property of the 
Baptist College in that city and conduct it as a 
first class Osteopathic Hospital. From the same 
sources it is learned that the profession generally 
in the Southwest will become interested financially 
and morally in the proposition and make it a 
success. 

Ohio—The Central District held its regular 


meeting in Columbus July 28th, and was ad- 
dressed by J. M. Hiss, subject “Orthopedic Sur- 


gery of the Lower Extremity,” illustrated by X-. 


ray pictures. The meeting was further addressed 
by E. H. Bean, whose subject was “Goitre,” sev- 
eral clinic patients being used to illustrate treat- 
ment. 


Pennsylvania—At the recent annual meeting 
of the State Board of Osteopathic Examiners, O. 
J. Snyder, of Philadelphia, was re-elected Pres- 
ident; V. A. Hook, Wilkesbarre, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The other members of the Board are B. 
W. Sweet, Erie; F. B. Kahn, Harrisburg; Harry 
M. Goehring, Pittsburgh. 

THE CLINICS BEING CONDUCTED by the profession 
in Philadelphia continue to be well patronized 
by the public and well cared for by the Phila- 
delphia press. The announcement of the Hay 
Fever Clinic has received comment throughout 
the country as well as the proposition of Ira W. 
Drew of the Bureau of Clinics of A. O. A. to 
establish a nation-wide Better Babies Contest 
under the osteopathic profession. 


Texas—The Dallas Association held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting with S. L. Scothorn of 
that city July 13th, when “Appendicitis” was the 
subject of discussion. The organization holds 
monthly meetings. 


Washington—The state organization held its 
15th annual meeting in connection with the Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Association meeting at Port- 
land, August 2d. Reports were made by the 
President, W. E. Waldo; W. J. Ford, Seattle, 
of the Legislative Committee, and W. T. Thomas, 
Tacoma, special representative of the committee 
on the recent work of the legislature. A. B. Cun- 
ningham, Seattle, made the secretary’s report and 
Frank Holmes, Spokane, presented the Treas- 
urer’s report. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, W. E. Waldo, Seattle 
(re-elected) ; Vice-Presidents, J. E. Hodgson, 
Spokane, and C. T. Smith, Aberdeen; Secretary, 
H. F. Morse, Wenatchee; Treasurer, Frank 
Holmes, Spokane (re-elected); Trustees, Carrie 
A. Benefiel, Spokane, and Roberta Wimer-Ford, 
Seattle—A. B. Cunnincuam, D. O., Sec. 

Tue Kine County Assoctation was addressed 
by H. H. Fryette of Chicago at a special meeting 
called while he and Mrs. Fryette were visiting 
in Seattle. His lecture and demonstration of 
innominate lesions were enthusiastically received 
and at the close of the meeting W. J. Ford, on 
behalf of the Association, presented Dr. Fryette 


with a handsomely engraved gold thermometer 
case. 

The following members of the profession were 
visitors in Seattle before or following the Port- 
land meeting: C. A. Upton and wife, St. Paul; 
Grace Stratton-Airey and husband, Salt Lake; 
J. Ivan Dufur, Philadelphia; Murry Graves and 
C. C. Reid, Denver; Asa Willard, Missoula, 
Mont.; Arlowyne Orr, St. Louis; Aurelia S 
Henry, New York; Josephine L. Pierce, Lima, 
Ohio; H. F. Morse and wife, Wenatchee; Ida 
Rupert, Spokane; H. L. Chiles, Orange, N. J. 


Notes and Personals 


Look Out for This Fellow—Ralph D. Head, 
Pittsfield, Mass., notifies the JourNaL that about 
the middle of August two young men took his 
renewal of A. O. A. membership along with a 
subscription to a magazine, representing that they 
were college students and this would help them 
through Cornell. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association warns its subscribers to be 
on the lookout for a scholarship swindle which 
is being worked. The young man or men are 
reported as carrying a printed form giving the 
headquarters at 416 N. Clark St., Chicago, which 
address is said to contain a barber shop, res- 
taurant and theatrical costuming establishment 
with no evidence of a Cornell Educational Asso- 
ciation connected with it. 


The JourNAL wishes to say that the Associa- 
tion has no agents or representatives except a 
member of the student body in several of the 
colleges, who are authorized to solicit subscrip- 
tions among the student body of that college 
only. We have no other representatives and 
manifestly we could.give no commissions for col- 
lection of membership dues which would allow 
the solicitor to pay his own way and give a 
liberal discount tc the subscriber as well. 


The Log—This is an entertaining magazine 
published by the Circumnavigators’ Club, and the 
April-May number contains a very interesting 
article, which though unsigned, is readily recog- 
nized by his friends as being the clever work 
of Dr. Charles C. Teall. The circulation of the 
magazine is limited, but if any reader of the 
JourNnaAL is able to secure a copy he will be 
greatly interested in the article “Pacific Notes 
Specially Noted by a Pacifico.” Dr. Teall, by 
the way, is now spending his vacation with his 
mother at Weedsport, N. Y., and is caring for 
his practice at Fulton, that state. 


Locations in Florida—Dr. Avis M. Withers, 
of Umatilla, Fla., writes that there are several 
good locations in that county and she will be 
glad to correspond with those wishing new loca- 
tions in the far South. 


Posthumous Message—Among the papers left 
by Dr. Ernest A. Plant, whose death is noted 
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NOTES AND 
elsewhere, the following message was found, with 

direction that it be sent to the JouRNAL: 

“To my fellow workers, Greetings and Farewell— 

“A congenital anatomical defect takes me out 
of this life after only ten years of labor in my 
chosen field; carry loyally to all who suffer the 
message caught from the Infinite Mind by Dr. 
Still, thus hastening the day when Universal 
harmony shall reign.” 

Still-Hildreth Sanatorium—This institution 
was visited by many members of the profession 
on the return trip from the West, and all were 
greatly pleased and surprised at the remarkable 
work that has been built up in so short a time. 

The management announces the retirement of 
Dr. W. E. Bailey to enter private practice. He 
is succeeded by Dr. W. F. Sawyer as assistant 
superintendent, and Dr. W. M. Hoover, of Hous- ’ 
ton, Texas, has been added to the staff, the in- 
creasing work making additional force necessary. 


Class Reunion—The January ’07 class of the 
A. S. O. held a reunion at the recent Portland 
meeting with the following members present: M. 
E. Burrus, New Franklin, Mo.; C. J. Gaddis, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Frank Holmes, Spokane, Wash.; J. 
W. Murphy, Bremerton, Wash.; E. I. Agnew, 
Douglas, Ariz.; Florence Rankin, Washington 
Court House, Ohio; Mary Lyles Sims, Columbia, 
S. C.; Arthur H. McFarland, Deer Lodge, Mont., 
and Edward Howley, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


Prejudice Still Rampant—The Toronto, Ont., 
papers announce that the offers of the osteopathic 
profession to the army corps officers to aid in 
caring for the soldiers in training have been 
refused. In spite of the earnest demand for the 
soldiers to be got in condition for appearing at 
the front, medical men are allowing their pre- 
judices to interfere with what would manifestly 
contribute to efficiency. 

New Fight on White Plague—Paris, Aug. 
25.—Dr. Louis Renon, a physician connected with 
the Necker Hospital and a member of the medi- 
cal faculty of the University of Paris, has an- 
nounced to the therapeutic society that as the 
result of long research, he is able to prove that 
tuberculosis, contrary to the generally accepted 
theory, must be treated by chemical means and 
not by serums. His paper has caused consider- 
able stir in medical circles where it is held that 
he has opened a new path in the cure of the 
white plague. 

Dr. Renon says that his endeavors have been 
directed towards finding a substance which will 
kill bacilli in an animal orzanization without in- 
juring the elements of that organization. As a 
beginning he established a list of antiseptics which 
arrest the development of bacilli in cultures. He 
also found substances without which bacilli can- 
not develop. These, he says, are potassium, sul- 
phur, phosphates, iron and magnesium. 

Thus, he claims, therapeutic action can be ob- 
tained by adding certain substances to an animal 
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organism and also by withdrawing by means of 
dietary other substances necessary to the growth 
of bacilli. 

{The only point of interest in this news item 
lies in showing how the medical pendulum swings 
from drugs to serum and back to drugs again 
and each with the same lack of success. 

The investigators seem never to look for the 
cause previous to the invasion of the t. b., but 
always to seek a bacteriocide which is to select 
only the wicked germs for destruction.—C. C. T.] 


Antiphlogistine is a physiological antagonist 
of the inflammatory process—deep-seated and su- 
perficial. It produces marked osmotic action upon 
the swollen tissues, thus relieving congestion be- 
cause of its hygroscopic, hydrophilic properties. 
It is antiseptic, soothing and promptly effective. 


Personals—M. C. Hardin, Atlanta, was among 
the recent graduates of the Atlanta Law School. 
Dr. Hardin is consistently engaged in the practice 
of osteopathy, but has used his recreation hours 
to secure the LL. B. degree. 

Earle S. Willard of the Philadelphia College of 
Osteopathy has been the resident osteopathic 
physician at the well-known Homestead Hotel, 
Virginia Hot Springs, and has made many friends 
for osteopathy in that celebrated resort. 

C. J. Crain of Union City, Ind., writes that he 
has successfully passed the Medical Board of 
that state, being a graduate of the three-year 
year course and having taken the fourth year 
subsequent thereto. He writes that the interest 
of the osteopathic applicant is well looked after 
by J. F. Spaunhurst, member of the Board. 

E. O. Millay announces that he has recently 
completely remodeled his sanatorium and hospital 
at Romeo, Mich., and he believes the equipment 
and location are first class in every respect. He 
promises that patients referred to that institu- 
tion will return to the osteopathic physician firmer 
believers in osteopathy than ever. He will be 
assisted by M. C. Smith, who made special prep- 
aration for handling all naso-pharyngeal work. 


Louisa J. Collins, recently of Geneva, IIl., has 
succeeded to the practice of the late Dr. Ida M. 
Wright, Century Bldg., Evanston, Ill, who died 
of multiple carcinoma, July 30th. 

Eugene F. Pellette, Liberal, Kans., announces 
that he has taken special work in optometry and 
will henceforth practice this as his specialty along 
with his regular osteopathic work. 

Richard Wanless, President New York City 
Society, is now on a trip to the West, where he 
will spend several weeks visiting relatives and 
points of interest, including Los Angeles and the 
San Francisco Fair. 

Drs. Agnes W. and James W. Scallan, of Chi- 
cago, have recently purchased a home at 1942 
W. 102d St., Chicago, which they will occupy 
as such, their office remaining in the Cable Bldg., 
that city. 
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G. S. Mulford maintains an office at 350 Green- APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


wich Ave., Greenwich, Conn., as well as at Stam- 
ford. 


Married—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel B. Richey, of 
Post City, Texas, announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Laura Lucille, to Dr. Clarence M. Bue- 
ler, of Tucumcari, N. M., on June 16th. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Lyman announce the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Florence Alma, on Au- 


gust 28th, to Dr. Luke H. Noordhoff, of Oshkosh, 


Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Antoine Bissonette announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Dr. Irene, to Mr. 
Anton O. Ouren, at Minneapolis, Minn., on June 
15th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Hagey, Preston, Ont., 
announce the marriage of their daughter, Elsie 
Edna, on June 23d, to Dr. Clarence Hillard 
Sauder, Brantford, Ont. 

At Green City, Mo., July 12th, Miss Gladys 
Millay to Dr. S. L. Bailey, Lamar, Mo. 

At Fairbury, Neb., June 28th, Miss Julia Davis 
to Dr. G. H. Newton. 

At Elmira, N. Y., June 30th, Miss Ruth, W. 
Baldwin to Dr. R. E. Underwood, of New Mil- 
ford, Conn. 

At Boston, Mass., June 30th, Dr. Spencer T. 
Williams and Dr. Anna A. Weaver. 

The marriage of Dr. Wm. E. Waldo, Seattle, 
and Miss Ruth Corbett, of that city is announced 
to take place September 25, 1915. Dr. Waldo is 
President of the State Society and Trustee of 
the A. O. A. 


Born—To Dr. and Mrs. M. W. Henderson, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., August 2d, a son. 

To Dr. and Mrs. L. E. Staff, El Paso, Ill, 
June 22d, a daughter. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Pitts, Bloomington, 
Ill., July 4th, a son. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Harry T. Laughlin, Great 
Falls, Mont., July 21st, a son. 

To Dr. and Mrs. F. K. Walsh, Hoquiam, Wash., 
August 13th, a daughter. 

To Dr. and Mrs. D. Webb Granberry, Orange, 
N. J., July 25, a daughter. 


Died—Dr. Ernest Allen Plant, La 
Calif., July 19th. 

Dr. Ida M. Wright, Evanston, I1l., July 30th. 

Dr. Edgar Q. Thawley, of Peoria, IIl., July 31st. 

Dr. C. W. Ellis, recently of London, England, 
on August 2d. 

Dr. Ralph G. Smith, of Leaksville, N. C., on 
July 30th. 

Alice Childress Smiley, wife of Dr. Wm. M. 
Smiley, of Albany, N. Y., on July 16th. 

“Billy,” the nine-year-old son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert H. Williams, Kansas City, Mo., on July 
16th. 

Mr. G. H. Tiemann, father of Dr. W. F. Tie- 
mann, Newark, Ohio, at Springfield, I1l., hospital, 
June 18th. 


Jolla, 


CALIFORNIA 
Archer, E. F., 415% Brand Blvd., Glendale. 
Sprague, B. R. (CO), Hemet. 
Corby, Marie Magill, 1006 W. Lake Ave., Los Angeles. 
Haight, Nettie Olds, Story Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Lichtenwalter, D. G. (CO), 1748 W. 41st Drive, Los 
Angeles. 
Phinney, Carle H. (PCO), Ferguson Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Shaffer, Will Ivern (CO), 1330 N. Normandie Ave., Los 
Angeles. 
Milliken, Charles, Whittier. 
Wyckoff, Grace (A), Story Bldg., Los Angeles. 
COLORADO 
Bricker, Edwin Gowdy (CO), P. O. Bldg., Glenwood 
Springs. 
IDAHO 
Rogers, Chas. E., Idaho Falls. 
Price, Addie Fish (N), 210 E. First St., Moscow. 
Shortridge, Rosetta, Sandpoint. 
ILLINOIS 
Gallegly, Harvey A. (DMS), 2249 Bissell St., Chicago. 
Rowlingson, Cc. B. (CO), 615 Davis St., Evanston. 
Weatherley, Carrie (Ch), Geneva. 
IOWA 
Siemens, W. J. (DMS), 201% Main St., Cedar Falls. 
Marshall, H. J. (LA), Hippee Bldg., Des Moines. 
Still, Jennie A. (S), 1338 FE. Grand Ave., Des Moines. 
Neilson, Norman J. (A), Fontanelle, Iowa. 
KANSAS 
Thomas, Lloyd E. (A), 14% Main St., Fort Scott. 
Thompson, F. L., Herington. 
Wolfe, Alice (A), 130 W. Kirwin Ave., Salina. 


KENTUCKY 
Siehl, Walter Herman (A), Coppin Bldg., Covington. 
MAINE 
Hanes, E. J. (CO), Calais. 
MICHIGAN 
Burkhardt, E. M. (A), Dickie Bldg., Albion. 
MISSOURI 


Drew, Howard A., Browning, Mo. 
Boushire, Maude C. (A), Kirksville (not located). 
Longan, S. W., Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City. 
Bailey, S. L. (A), Opera Blk., Lamar. 
Hoover, M. W. (A), Still-Hildreth Sanatorium, Macon. 
Berry, John M. (A), Marshall Bldg., Marshall. 
Ferguson, E. Gertrude (A), Gittings Bldg., Neosha. 
Barrett, Gordon W. (A), Bank of P. B. Bldg., Poplar 
Bluff. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Griffiths, George A. (CO), Banner Bldg., Mt. Airy. 
OHIO 
Tiemann, Wilbur F., Avalon Bldg., Newark. 
OREGON 
Howells, Mary S. (A), Albany. 
Anderson, J. E. (A), The Dalles. 
Corbin, Milton E. (A), Columbia Hospital, The Dalles. 
Bashor, H. A. (CO), Vincent Blk., Portland. 
White, Bert H. (LA), 335 N. Capitol St., Salem. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Shank, Edith M. (LA), Hecla. 
TEXAS 
Loving, Frank A. (A), Commercial Bank Bldg., Sherman. 


WISCONSIN 
Geisse, Chas. E. (Ch), Rohde Bldg., Wausau. 
WASHINGTON 
Baker, Frank (A), Clarkston. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Acornley, A. H., from 818 Penn St. to 124 N. 8th St., 
Reading, Pa. 

Alkire, Margaret M., from Eagle Pass to 103 Cemetery 

St., Yoakum, Texas. 

Boulware, F. A., from Memphis to 186 8th Ave. N., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Brearley, Peter H., from Franklin Bank Bldg. to Flanders 
Bld., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Broach, Elizabeth, from Candler Annex to Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Brown, Frank E., from Kirksville, Mo., to Dover, Ark. 


Carruthers, Ira M., from Chicago to 1770 Hennipin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Carter, Elmer W., from 82 Main St. to 72 White St., 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Chapman, J. G., from Washta to Kingsley, Iowa. 

Cohalan, John A., from 1524 Chestnut St. to Stephen 
Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Collins, Louisa J., from Geneva to Century Bldg., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Corkwell, Franklin E., from 961% W. Main St. to Avalon 
Bldg., Newark, Ohio. 

Crandell, S. Gertrude, from Pocahontas, Ia., to Bealle 
Ave., Wooster, Ohio. 

Davis, W. E., from Paris, Ill., to 719 Water St., Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

DeLong, Raymond L., from Kirksville to Bk. of Holden 
Bidg., Holden, Mo. 

DeShazer, J. Dalton, from Redding to Carson Bldg., 
Eureka, Calif. 

Dillon, Dot, from Centerville to Rock Rapids, Ta. 

Durrett, Carrie F., from Pueblo to 821 E. 12th St., 
Westcliffe, Colo. 

Eichhorn, Edward L., from Kirkville to Salisbury, Mo. 

Evans, G. W., from Kansas City to First Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Chickasha, Okla. 

Fagan, C. L., from Stuttgart, Ark., to Lethwich Bldg., 
Watsonville, Calif. 

Gaylord, E. Gertrude, from Cleveland to 11331 So. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, III. 

‘Gelander, Anna E., from Lake View to Manilla, Iowa. 

Gleason, B. L., from 323 W. 6th St., to Edwards Bldg., 
Larned, Kansas. 

“Grant, Leanora, from Kirksville to Okanogan, Wash. 

Harrington, Alice E., from Buffalo, N. Y., to 363 So. 
Boylston St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harris, Ella E., from 100 Loomis St., to 7400 Coles Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

Harker, Wade C., from Brandon, Manitoba, to 26 South 
Wood St., Chicago, Ill. 

Hartner, Chas., from Kirksville, to Madison, Neb. 

Hook, J. Henry, from Palisade to Grand Valley Bank 
Bldg., Grand Junction, Colo. 

Hough, Clara E., from 3 Florence Terrace to 69 Piccadilly, 
London W., England. 

Hunting, Albert, from 367 E. 60th St. to 649 Deming PI., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hutchinson, H. F., from Kirksville to Aurora, Mo. 

Irish, Harry L., from Alma to Marshall, Mich. 

Mack, Warren B., from 180 to 32 Lewis St., Lynn, Mass. 
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MacCollum, Edna M., from 15 So. Franklin St. to Miners’ 
Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mayo, Kathleen, from Kirksville to Jackson, Tenn. 

Meader, Emma Laura, from Kirksville to 48a Estes St., 
Lynn, Mass. 

Mode, Emily R., from Lawrence, Kan., to 611 Wright- 
wood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Moore, W. P., from Lamar, Mo., to Globe Bldg., Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 

Mulford,.G. S., from 295 to 386 Atlantic St., Stamfoid, 
Conn. 

Muttart, C. J., from Flanders Bldg., to Widener Bldg 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oliver, Mada, from Yates Center to 127 W. Broadway, 
Newton, Kan. 

Owen, Hearl L., from 33 Franklin St. to Citizens’ Bank 
Bldg., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Parker, Ira L., from Belleville to 10502 St. Clair Ave., 
N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Peebles, R. B., from Decatur, Ill., to Kal. Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Phelan, Jennie E., from Cherokee to Sheldon, Iowa. 

Platt, Reginald, from Barnesville to 1770 Hennipin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pollock, Clifford §S., from Macon, Mo., to Pittsburgh 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Reinhart, C. W., from Wapakoneta, Ohio, to Monroe, 
Mich. 


“Rerucha, Victor V., from McCague Bldg., to 2223 S. 


11th St., Omaha, Neb. 

Robinson, Chas. F., from Kirksville to Unionville, Mo. 

Russell, Chas. G., from Lexington to Citizens’ Bank Bldg., 
Clinton, Mo. 

Scaife, Martha E., from Franklin Bldg., to Ridgely Bank 
Bidg., Springfield, Il. 

Scharff, A. O., from Kirksville, Mo., to Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Schwegler, Emil J., from Kansas City to Janesville, Wis. 

Shove, Florence I., from Mentor Bldg., to 4204 Oaken- 
wald Ave., Chicago, III. 


Snyder, Clarence W., from Ashmore to Oakland, IIl. 

Tinges, George H., from 1524 Chestnut St. to Stephen 
Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thomas, R. M., from 726 So. Judson St., to 14% So. 
.Main St., Ft. Scott, Kan. 


Treat, Clara L,., from So. Pasadena, Calif., to 1322 Third 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Turnbull, J. M., from Glenwood, Ia., to Woods and 
Hallam Bldg., Monmouth, III. 


Tuttle, Mayme K., from Portland, Me., to Ford Bldg., 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Vann, Grace C., from Kirksville to Kirwin, Kan. 

Von Gunten, Rufus, from Berne, Ind., to Urbana, Ohio. 

Wendelstadt, Ed. F. M., from 624 W. 4th St. to Fergu- 
son Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wendorff, Herman A., from Chicago to Wells Bldg., 
Quincy, II. 

Whitmore, O. M., from Macon, Mo., to MacBain Bldg., 
Roanoke, Va. 

Wyatt, Benj. F., from Marshfield, Wis., to Kirksville, Mo. 
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Jour. A. O. A, 
August, 1915 


Official Register of Attendance of Osteopathic Physicians 


ARKANSAS 


Helena—L. J. Bell. 
Hope—Chas. C. Champlin, Etta E. Champlin. 


ARIZONA 
Douglass—E. I. Agnew. 
COLORADO 


Denver—Murray Graves, Chas. C. Reid. 
Fort Collins—Sylvia Printy. 
Greely—Amanda N. Hamilton. 


CALIFORNIA 


Arbuckle—W. F. Harlan. 

Berkeley—Martha Barmby, E. B. Fergusson. 

Burk—E. C. Galsgie. 

Glendale—E. F. Archer. 

Hanford—Grace M. Bales. 

Oakland—Clara Macfarline Miller. 

Los Angeles—Margaret Brigham, Annie Stow 
Clark, F. L. Cunningham, Marie Magill Corby. 
R. D. Emery, Harry W. Forbes, W. V. Good- 
fellow, W. Curtis Brigham, Nettie Olds Haight, 
Barbara MacKinnon, E. S. Merrill, C. H. Phin- 
ney, Myrtle Phinney, Mina A. Robinson, T. J. 
Ruddy, C. H. Spencer, Jennie C. Spencer, C. N. 
Tasker, D. L. Tasker, Marie Thorsen, Lillian 
P. Wentworth, Lillian M. Whiting, Grace 
Wyckoff. 

Orange—Caroline L. Paine. 

Petaluma—N. B. Rundall. 

Santa Rosa—Ada Sisson. 

Santa Barbara—Mary Walters. 

Pasadena—J. S. White. 

Longmont—U. S. G. Bowersox. 

Oakland—C. J. Gaddis. 

San Diego—Lena Creswell. 

San Francisco—D. C. Farnham, Margaret H. 


Farnham, Emilie Sutton, W. W. Vanderburgh. 


Sacramento—C. A. Haines. 
Upland—L. V. Harvey. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Chester Swope. 


FLORIDA 
St. Augustine—Ella Quinn. 


IDAHO 


Coeur d’Alene—F. G. Stewart. 
Filer—William E. Allen. 

Idaho Falls—Ida M. Sash. 
Lewiston—Jno. M. Church, O. C. Keller. 
Moscow—Addie Fish Price. 

Nampa—O. R. Meredith, E. G. Houseman. 
Sand Point—Rosetta Shortridge. 

St. Maries—J. L. Mullenbrook. 


ILLINOIS 


Farmer City—J. A. Nowlin. 
Jacksonville—Elizabeth E. Wagoner. 
Mendota—T. M. Schofield. 
Monmouth—Rena Rezner. 


Chicago—Henry Stanhope Bunting, H. H. Fry- 
ette, Myrtle Fryette, I. F. Hummon, Emma 
Hummon, Chas. L. Logan, Florence B. Proctor, 
E. R. Proctor, §. V. Roebuck, Jessie Wakeham, 
S. D. Zaph. 

Rockord—C. E. Medaris. 

Tuscola—Anna M. Mills. 

Virginia—Alice Oliphant. 

IOWA 

Charles City—Ruth M. Wright. 

Farley—Fannie Gosden. 

Ottuma—Ollie H. P. Myers. 

Panora—A. S. Dowler. 

Sioux City—F. G. Cluett. 

Stanton—Nellie Lundquist. 

Story City—Hulda A. Frandson. 

INDIANA 

Elkhart—E. C. Crow. 

KANSAS 

Iola—Lucy M. Hull. 

Osage City—T. E. Childress. 

Wellington—Mollie E. Howell. 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville—Evelyn R. Bush, Nora B. Pherigo. 
Paducah—J. T. Gilbert. 

Owensboro—J. M. Coffman. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Ada A. Achorn, Harry R. Bolan, E. F. 

Kelly, R. K. Smith. 

Worcester—Alson H. Gleason. 

MAINE 

Portland—Florence A. Covey. 

MARYLAND 
Frederick—E. L. Schmid. 

MICHIGAN 
Coldwater—William Persis, C. A. Williams. 

MINNESOTA 
Glencoe—N. T. Rowland. 

Hutchinson—Portia Wingfield. 

Minneapolis—Sarah E. Spicer, Harriet E. Nel- 
son. 

St. Paul—Victoria Anderson, F. D. Parker, C. A. 
Upton, C. W. Young. 

MONTANA 
Anaconda—Marie C. Crafft. 

Butte—Julia S. Bolam. 

Columbus—Geo. H. Payne. 

Deer Lodge—A. H. McFarland. 

Hamilton—R. A. Stark. 

Kalspeel—L,. A. Harris. 

Miles City—Emily M. Clarke. 

Missoula—Asa Willard. 

MISSISSIPPPI 
Biloxi—Grace E. Bullas. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City—W. J. Conner, Mary E. Harwood, 
S. W. Longan, Theodosia E. Purdom, Zudie 
Purdom. 
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Kirksville—D. T. Griffith, George Laughlin, G. 


A. Still. 
Mound City—Ida M. Rogers. 
Macon—A. G. Hildreth. 
Springfield—G. L. Noland, Lou T. Noland. 
St. Louis—Arlowyne Orr. 
New Franklin—M. C. Burrus. 
Odessa—Nellie Light. 
St. Joseph—W. E. Beets. 


NEBRASKA 


Beatrice—P. Y. Gass, E. E. Steffen. 
Hebron—Wnm. G. Classen. 
Omaha—C. B. Atzen. 

York—W. L. Burnard. 


NEW JERSEY 


Orange—H. L,. Chiles. 
Jersey City—Cora Bell Molyneaux, J. Albert 
Molyneaux. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn—E. Florence Gair. 

Canandiagua—C. M. Bancroft. 

Newark—Fannie B. Chittenden, W. C. Chitten- 
den. 

New York City—Margaret J. MacLennan, Mary 
Moomaw, Chloe C. Riley, G. W. Riley, Cornelia 
Walker. 

Schenectady—Emma Wing Thompson. 

Troy—J. H. McDowell. 


NEW MEXICO 


Raton—Nannie Elmore. 
Roswell—C. L. Parsons, Mary H. Parsons. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—Mrs. C. D. McKinney. 
Lima—Josephine Leffring Pierce. 
Dayton—Dr. McMannis. 
Washington—Florence Rankin. 
Middletown—W. B. Linville. 
Toledo—F. C. Heyer. 


OREGON 


Albany—O. F. Heisley, Mary Howells, A. P. 
Howells. 

Alatskamie—H. E. Nelson. 

Ashland—Dr. Ethel J. Martin, Bertha Sawyer. 

Astoria—Rhoda C. Hicks. 

Central Point—Lydia S. Dow, McMorris M. 
Dow. 

Corvalis—Dr. E. Malcomson Barss, Elizabeth 
Land Howells. 

Dallas—A. M. McNicol. 

Estacada—Dr. H. V. Adix. 

Eugene—Dr. Olive Waller, A. O. Waller. 

Forest Grove—Clifford Walker. 

Gaston—H. D. Bowers. 

Hermiston—W. W. Illsley. 

Hillsboro—Elmer Smith. 

Hood River—M. H. Sharp. 

Indepedence—J. L. Calloway. 

La Grande—C. H. Day, F. L. Ralston. 
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Lebanon—C. A. Sears. 

Marshfield—G. W. Leslie: 

McMinnville—Mary D. Simonson, J. Wilkins. 

Medford—Eva Carlow, F. G. Carlow, W. W.: 
Howard. 

Milton—H. E. McQuary. 

Newburg—F. H. Wilson. 

Ontario—Harriet Sears. 

Junction City—Grave D. Wilson. 

Oregon City—Ruth Latourette, J. Van Brakle. 

Portland—Mabel Akin, Lillian Baker, H. P. 
Bloxham, F. J. Barr, Lester H. Barrett, H. 
A. Basher, Agnes M. Brown, Grace Dee- 
gan, Jessie B. Farrior, Lois Fear, Wm. O. 
Flack, Mary E. Giles, Frances Graffis, T. J. 
Graffis, L. H. Howland, J. H. Jefferson, Wil- 
liam G. Keller, H. N. Lacy, H. F. Leonard, 
Virginia Leweaux, W. E. Lindsley, Gertrude 
Lord Gates, F. E. Moore, H. C. P. Moore, 
Katherine §. Myers, H. Warren Nice, R. B. 
Northrup, Lillobelle Patterson, C. A. Pengra, 
E. Tracy Parker, Kathryn Reuter, B. P. Shep- , 
herd, Edna Sherrill, Eva S. Walker. 


OREGON 


Pendleton—G. S. Hoisington. 

Roseburg—S. L. Delapp, Danie! Snell. 

Salem—W. L. Mercer, M. T. Schoettle, B. H. 
White, R. W. Walton. 

Seaside—Lena R. Hodges. 

The Dalles—Carrolyn Allen, J. E. Anderson, M, 
E. Corbin. 


Vale—Pauline Sears. 


Woodburn—Etta S. Heisley. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Butler—Clara E. Morrow. 

Lancaster—Emma Purnell. 

Philadelphia—C. D. Bruckner, I. W. Drew, J. I, 
Dufur, Arthur M. Flack, Idella A. Grimes, 
A. J. McNelis, S. P. Ross, O. J. Snyder, Cath- 
erine E. Davis, Ella M. Rosengrant. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia—Mary Lyles Sims. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga—O. Y. Yowell, E. Yowell. 


TEXAS 
El Paso—Leslie Hyde, H. F. Wright. 
San Antonio—Mary E. Peck, Paul M. Peck. 
Waco—Sarratt Sinclair. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City—Grace Stratton Airey. 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen—Caryll T. Smith. 
Bellingham—Katherine Gloman, J. C. McFad~ 

den. 
Bremerton—J. W. Murphy. 
Centralia—G. F. Burdette. 
Chehalis—S. G. Morris, S. L. Morris. 
Clarkston—U. G. Marsh. 
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Colfax—C. E. Abegglen, Ida Bryson. 
Davenport—Fred B. Teeter. 
Dayton—Harvey L. McQuary. 
Ellensburgh—L. H. Walker. 
Endicott—Mary Faires. 


. Everett—E. B. Neffler, J. F. Poynter, M. M. 


Pugh, J. M. Pugh. 

Garfield—A. S. Coon, Mary E. Coon. 

Kelso—A. F. V. Davis. 

Lisabeula—J. I. Mosbarger. 

Mt. Vernon—Edward Hawley. 

North Yakima—A. B. Howick, Evangeline 
Howick. 

Okanago—Leanora Grant. 

Pomeroy—Almedia E. Thompson, M. S. Thomp- 
son. 

Pullman—E. A. Archer, W. Luther Holt. 

Ritzville—C. J. Ramsey. 

Seattle—Geo. A. Barret, Henrietta Crofton, A. 
B. Cunningham, Nelle M. Evans, F. J. Feidler, 
A. B. Ford, Roberta Wimer Ford, Walter J. 
Ford, Lawrence M. Hart, Lutie Kreigh Hayes, 
Liddie Merrifield, F. A. Morse, E. E. Peirce, 
Minnie Potter, R. S. Shepherd, Hattie Slaugh- 
ter, J. T. Slaughter, Claude H. Snyder, W. E. 
Waldo, T. O. Watson, Ida M. Jayne Weaver, 
Grace E. Wilkes. 


Jour. A. O. A.. 
August, 1915 


Spokane—Carrie Benefiel, J. E. Hodgson, Dr. 
Frank Holmes, Eliza C. Morris, T. C. Morris, 
Mary E. Perrett, I. F. Rupert. 

Snohomish—I. H. Swift. 

Sunnyside—Wnm. C. Parfitt, J. L. Walker. 

Tacoma—R. H. Slayden, W. T. Thomas. 

Tekoa—W. E. Abegglen. 

Vancouver—Harriett Arnold, W. H. Arnold, 
M. C. Coon, Clara L. Warner. 

Walla Walla—J. F. Coon, J. E. Heath, H. B. 
Thompson. 


Wenatchee—H. F. Morse. 


White Salmon—Addie L. Garnett. 
Waitsburg—W. F. McConnell. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee—J. F. McNary. 
Superior—E. J. Favell. 
Warsaw—Harriet Whitehead. 
Whitewash—C. W. Parish. 
CANADA 
Montreal—Philip Holliday. 
Moose Jaw, Sask.—Fay Bergin. 

Vancouver, British Columbia—J. T. Atkinson. 
Winnipeg—G. G. Murphy, Mary B. Cornelius. 
NOT LOCATED 

Charlotte M. Jackson. 


VISITORS WHO REGISTERED AT 
THE MEETING 


California—Mrs. W. F. Harlan, Arbuckle; Mrs. 
Wm. Goodfellow, Mrs. H. W. Forbes, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. C. J. Gaddis, Oakland. 

Colorado—Miss Gayle Bowersox, Mrs. U. S. 
G. Bowersox, Longmont. 

Idaho—Mrs. O. R. Meredith, Nampa; Miss 
Grace Parker, Pocatella; Mrs. G. Greger, Mrs. 
J. L. Mullenbrock, St. Maries. 

Illinois—Mrs. S. B. Roebuck, Chicago; Mrs. C. 
E. Medaris, Florence Medaris, Rockford. 

Iowa—Miss Elsye Coner, Farley. 

Kansas—Miss Celia Light, Winfield. 

Kentucky—Miss E. F. Bush, Louisville; Mrs. 
J. M. Coffman, Owensboro. 

Missouri—Mrs. A. E. Cocks, Mrs. W. J. Con- 
ner, Kansas City; Mrs. J. Kirkley, Mrs. M. I. 
Kirkley, Macon; Mrs. W. E. Beets, St. Joseph. 

Ohio—Miss Grace Lynch, Lima; Bertha Lin- 
ville, Middleton. 


Montana—Miss Alice Clark, Mills City; Mrs. 
Ada C. Willard, Miss Mamie Willard, Miss 
Gertie Willard, Missoula. 


New York—Dr. M. E. Hamilton, Broadway. 


Oregon—Mrs. H. E. Nelson, Clatskamie; Ber- 
tha Davidson, F. Davidson, Eugene; H. C. 
Epley, Mrs. H. C. Epley, Salem; G. S. Macy, 
Mrs. Mabel Richardson, J. H. Wilkins, Mrs. 
D. D. Young, McMinnville; F. R. Brezeau, 
Mr. John Bergland, E. J. Cummings, Mrs. M. 
M. Dee, Mae Fuller, Jenne Farrior, John 
Farrior, Fred E. Farrior, John B. Farrior, 
Mrs. Wm. O. Flack, Mrs. Gilliland, Mrs. 
Thomas Hawkes, Theda Kissling, H. N. Lacy, 
Paul G. Lacy, L. W. Pantall, Chas. H. Schenk, 
Beatrice C. Steyer, H. G. Villiger, Mrs. J. J. 
Zuilliam, Portland; Mrs. D. D. Snell, Rose- 
burg. 

Pennsylvania—C. D. Bruckner, Mrs. A. M. 
Flack, Miss Hatton, Mrs. A. J. McNelis, Mrs. 
O. J. Snyder, Miss McFreely, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Eliz Schmitt, Wilkes Barre. 

Utah—Mr. H. W. Airey, Salt Lake City. 

Virginia—Mrs. H. L. Schultz, Hampton. 

Washington—Mrs. F. B. Teter, Davenport; 
Mrs. L. H. Walker, Ellensburg; Mrs. A. F. 
V. Davis, Kelso; Mrs. A. B. Ford, Seattle; 
Mrs. J. E. Hodgson, Miss V. M. Holmes, Mrs. 
Frankie Holmes, Spokane; W. F. Boelter, 
Springdale; Mrs. H. F. Morse, Wenatchee; 
Mrs. J. L. Walker, Sunnyside. 


Canada—Mrs. J. T. Atkinson, Vancouver, B. C. 
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(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) AGAIN OBTAINABLE 


We have at last succeeded in procuring an American oil good enough to 
bear the name of “Interol,” which we will continue to supply through the 
drug stores. 


This oil complies with every chemical requirement we.demanded of our 
foreign product, so that our friends are once more assured an oil free from 
“machine oil taste,” from “lighter hydrocarbons” (no danger of renal disturb- 
ance), and from sulphur compounds (no possibility of intestinal disturbance). 
No acid, no “‘bloom,”’ no odor, no taste—but a little thinner. 


Your constipated and ‘‘stasic’” patients are once more assured in 
“‘Interol,”” an unrestricted supply of a flavorless, effective and safe mineral 
oil, so that you are enabled to continue the mechanical treatment of chronic 
constipation and intestinal stasis with a dependable product. 


Every druggist can now obtain ‘“‘INTEROL.”? Booklet upon request. 


VAN HORN and SAWTELL 
15 and 17 East 40th Street, New York City 


Do you know of a boy who should be ina 
private school where he can have constant 
osteopathic care? 


THE SHEPARD 
SCHOOL 


Wickford, Rhode Island 


Is controlled by a staff of six men, two of 
whom are Doctors of Osteopathy. 

The faculty consists of teachers who have 
been chosen for their fitness to train chil- 
dren in need of special care. 

The life is out-of-doors on a large estate 
overlooking Narragansett Bay. 

School work is relieved of all nerve strain. 

A school mother in constant attendance. 

No objectional cases received. 


For catalogue address: 

FRED WALKER BURNHAM, M. A., Prin. 
OR 
W. B. SHEPARD, B. S., D. O. 
Resident Physician 
WICKFORD, RHODE ISLAND 

A TUTORING CAMP is maintained at 
the school during the summer months for 
pupils from any private or public school, 


who wish to review any subject or to pre- 
pare for college entrance examination. 


Did You See Us 
at the 
Portland Convention? 


DENNOS 


The Whole Wheat-Milk Modifier 


. nourishes the bones. The essential vitamines and 


mineral salts of the whole wheat give the whole 
body unusual health and endurance. Moreover, 
fresh milk modified by Dennos is safe from germs, 
correct in composition, and wonderfully easy to 
digest. 

Doctors depend on the Dennos modification for 
infantile vomitting or diarrhoea. 


Yellow Stools may be expected in 24 hours 


For Samples and Literature address 


DENNOS FOOD 


Chicago, Ill., or Portland, Ore. 


DEPT. I 


at | 
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— 


HHEMO is a food substance com- 
bining dietetic and therapeutic values 
essential in tissue building. 
Hence it is specially indicated in 
treatment a nervous and all 
convalescent cases. 

HEMO directly supplies elements 
for cell reconstruction and for hem- 
oglobin upbuilding. It nourishes 
without overtaxing the digestive or 
gans. It thus cuts short convales- 
cense and _ stimulates appetite for 
other food substances. 

HEMO contains no drugs, but 
consists of organic iron, the tonic 
of malt, the energy of beef juice and 
the food values of pure sweet milk. 


Samples cheerfully furnished. 


Thompson’s Malted Food 


Company 
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The STORM Binder and 
Abdomizal Supporter 
(PATENTED) 


MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN AND 
BABIES 


For Hernia, Relaxed Sacro-iliac Ar- 
ticulations, Floating Kidney, High 
and Low Operations, Ptosis, 
Pregnancy, Obesity, 
Pertussis, etc. 


Send for new folder and testimonials of physi- 
cians. General mail orders filled at Phila- 


delphia only—within twenty-four hours. 


KATHERINE L. STORM, M.D. 
1541 Diamond Street, Philadelphia 


17 Spring Street 


Waukesha Wisconsin 


Chicago College of Osteopathy 


(Successor to Littlejohn College and Hospital.) 
Incorporated as an educational institution in Illinois. Established 1900 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“NOT FOR PROFIT.” Terms Begin September of Each Year. 


This college gives a thorough, complete, unadulterated, practical course in Osteopathy ; is 
supported by a large number of the leading Osteopathic Physicians of the Middle West, 
and has a faculty made up of strong, able, conscientious Osteopathic enthusiasts, devot- 
ing their lives and energies to the promotion and maintenance of Osteopathy along the 
most scientific lines. Send for and read the Annual Announcement, consider it carefully 
and note the special features: Entrance Requirement of High School Diploma; A Full 
Curriculum of Four Years; Ample Clinical and Hospital Opportunities; Unexcelled Labo- 
ratory Facilities; Unlimited Amount of Clinical Material ; Extensive Faculty of Local and 
Field Workers. Your interest solicited. 


Write for particulars. Address CHICAGO COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 
1422 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III. Phone, Monroe 3158 


TRUSTEES: 
ERNEST R. PROCTOR, President 
JAMES B. LITTLEJOHN, Vice-President 
EDGAR S. COMSTOCK, Secretary GEO. H. CARPENTER 
FREDERICK BISCHOFF, Treasurer F. J. STEWART 
W. BURR ALLEN, Dean of the Faculty 


CHARLES A. FINK 
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College of 
Osteopathic Physicians and 
Surgeons 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Successor to the 


Pacific College of Osteopathy 
and 
The Los Angeles College of Osteopathy 


Write for Handsome Catalogue 


H. W. FORBES, D. O., President 
LILLIAN M. WHITING, D. O., Vice Pres. 
A. B. SHAW, D. O., Sec. 


321 So. Hill Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy 


Endowed College Experienced and Successful Teachers 


Located in good part of city. Professional service unexcelled 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Three Years Course 


Clinic Material Abundant 


HOSPITAL 


Officers 
S. L. TAYLOR, A. B., D. O., M. D., President 
D. S. JACKMAN, M. A., P. Paed., Secretary 
D. W. ROBERTS, A. B., D. O., Treasurer 
C. W. JOHNSON, B. S., D. O., Dean 
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| American School of Osteopathy 


i] 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 
DR. A. T. STILL, Founder and President 
STi, BD. GEO. M. LAUGHLIN, M. §S. D., D. O., 
Vice President Dean | 
A. S.. BB. E. Cc. BROTT, 
Surgeon in Chief Secretary-Treasurer 


OUR SCHOOL 


The First Osteopathic Institution 
The Best Equipped and Largest School 
A Faculty of Specialists 


Our Next Class Opens September 13th, 1915 


OUR HOSPITAL 


Four-story brick building entirely modern, automatic electric elevator, 
sun parlor, etc. 


SURGICAL, DIAGNOSTIC, OBSTETRIC, ORTHOPEDIC 


Under Osteopathic Supervision 
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Attention! 
FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


‘MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


15 CRAIGIE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Postcard brings latest Catalogue 


PHILADELPHIA 
COLLEGE AND INFIRMARY OF 
| OSTEOPATHY 


INCORPORATED 


832 PINE STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Four Year Course Only. Fall Term Opens September. 
Qualifies for examination in all States where osteopathic examinations are held. 
The only College of Osteopathy whose graduates are eligible for examination 

in New York, meeting the requirements of the Board of Regents of that State. 

Faculty compesed ef large and competent corps of PRACTICING esteopaths. 

In addition te the clinical practice at the Osteopathic Hospital, which is im asseciation with the 
College, students are assigned to regular attendance upon clinics at the Philadelphia Hespital, the 
large charity institution of the City. This opportunity is accerded through the courtesy ef the 
Department ef Health and Charities of Philadelphia. 

Aan excellent cellege for Post Graduate work. 

Cataleg and ether infermatien on application to the ArtHur M. Fracx, D. O., Dean. 
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In Diagnosing Your Case Do You Take Into Consideration the 
Fact that Indigestion, Glycosuria and Many Other Abnormal 
Conditions Are Often but Direct Results of Actual Changes 
Produced by the Major Emotions Upon Bodily Functions? 


{ It has now been found by actual experiment that states of pain, fear and rage produce definite 
physiological changes within the body supplying it with extra, abnormal and unusual power to resist 
or to carry out any of the actions that may take place under these emotions. Emotional excitement 
affects not only the nervous system, but through it the secretions, circulatory system and respiration. 
Some of these emotional disturbances have long been known but they have not been taken into 
account as a rule by the practicing physician. 


q The researches of Dr. Cannon and his co-workers in the Harvard physiological laboratories, which 
form the subject of this new volume, demonstrate beyond doubt that strong emotions cause suspension of 
digestion and shifting of the blood to the organs immediately essential to muscular exertion; 
stimulation of the adrenal glands with liberation into the blood of adrenin which counteracts muscu- 
lar fatigue; increased arterial pressure; the liberation of sugar from the liver and other fundamental 
readjustments a knowledge of which is highly valuable in obtaining intelligent insight into many 
obscure bodily disturbances. 
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